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You Have Something Else Coming to You 
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HE jolly, joyous, happy, hilarous holiday season ar- 
rived and is scheduled to leave for 1914. It really 
was a season for thankfulness and thanksgiving. 
The optimist and pessimist were both made glad— 

one because many blessings were given him; the other be- 
cause he could not enjoy the blessings that did come. It is 
well our joys and sorrows are scrambled; if they were not we 
could not adapt ourselves to either; we would be most un- 
happy if we had only sunshine. You anticipate with pleasure 
some of the things hoped for and shudder when thinking of 
some things looked for. 
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If the reader is directly or indirectly interested in spraying trees 
and there is any question at allin your mind as to the proper spraying 
materials, the worry or anxiety may be forgotten, and the correct and 
proper thing will be done if you buy FR@Ex Lime and Sulphur Solu- 
tion, FRe>x Arsenate of Lead or FR@X Bordeaux Mixture paste, 
Place your order NOW and have shipment made when wanted. This 
will give you more time to care for the other things you have coming 
to you. 


If you want to know about FRR@Ex goods ask anybody, anywhere, 
anytime ; everybody, everywhere or write 
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The Rex Company _ P.0.80x 712.‘ Rochester, N. Y. 
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HIGH QUALITY THROUGH AND THROUGH 


is strictly a dairy cleaner of high quality. It fully measures up to the 
high standard of cleaning efficiency and cleansing purity which dairy 
authorities have established as being necessary to a dairy cleaner that 
Indian in circle ™akes milk utensils safe and sanitary containers. 


Wyandotte Dairymans’ Cleanser and Cleaner not only cleans 
clean thereby protecting milk from bacteria and other deterior- 
ating factors but it also is a freshener and sweetener. It does 
easily what Dairymen always found difficult, if not altogether 
impossible to do with ordinary agents, such as removing staleness, 
reducing rusting to a minimum, prolonging the life and useful- 
ness of utensils, or providing a real sanitary purity about the 
dairy at all times. When Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser costs no more than what you now use and when the 
results are guaranteed to be superior, why not give it a thor- 


. ough trial. Ask your dealer or write your s 7 
in every package g j é your supply man. 


The J. B. Ford Co.,, weehe. Wyandotte, Mich. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
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Will You Accept 

This $1.00 Book 

of Barn Plans, 
gee | FREE? 


PLANS 


Fill out the Accompanying 


Loupen MACHINERY COMPANY 


anne | Blank and Mail to us Today 


’ compiled and published by the 

Louden Barn Plans Louden Machinery Company at a 
9 cost of more than $3,000 contains 

the most valuable collection of practical barn plans ever assembled in book form. 

The book has 96 pages, printed in two colors, beautifully illustrated. Its 194 
plans, drawings and photographs illustrate practically every phase of modern 
barn construction, ventilation, and equipment. 

The primary mission of LOUDEN BARN PLANS is to encourage the build- 
in3 of better barns. Incidentally it will put you in touch with the greatest line 
of modern barn equipment in the market. This book does not describe the 
line, however, nor does its use obligate you in any way to specify Louden 
equipment. 

You need this barn plan book. It isstored with sound information acquired 
by our barn experts in a lifetime of experience. 

The publisher’s price for LOUDEN BARN PLANS is $1.00. 

It’s free to you if you expect to build or remodel, or if you are interested in 
barn construction. Fill in the coupon or mail us a postal today—you might 
forget it tomorrow. 

Note.—If you are interested in modern, sanitary barn equipment, check the square in the 


coupon or ask for complete set of catalogs. The Louden line includes stalls and stanchions 
litter carriers, feed carriers, hay tools, barn door hangers, and barn specialties. 





covuPOoON—— 
LOUDEN MACHINERY CoO., 6501 Briggs Ave., Fairfield Iowa. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me, free of charge, your book, LOUDEN 
BARN PLANS. I expect to build Remodel 
about (date) 
I willkeep.__.__ __.__.. cows, CAIWON,. ~~... 5... 
horses _______._____._.other stock. I would like your 
hay tools, barn door hangers, 


: litter carriers, feed carriers ________.___ stalls and 
stanchions. (Check catalog wanted ) 


Name 
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€ Gun shown above is a No. 4, 20 gauge with 26 inch barrels—the ideal gentleman's gun for field shooting. 
€ You can throw it into a suit case along with your shootingtogs and leave your gun case at home. 
€ We furnish the 20 gauge in all grades hammerless, weighing from 51{ to 534 pounds and selling from $19.00 up. 


© The decreased weight of the 20 ga allows you to travel farther, finish fresher, get into action quicker, kill your game 
nearer to you and come home ing as frisky as a kitten. 


The speed of our lock was scientifically timed at the University or Cornell and it was found that it took only 1\625 of a 
second for hammer to fall. 


| At the time hammer struck it was traveling at the rate of 233 inches per second. 
We figure this greased lightning speed will increase your score at trap or kills in the field at least 5 per cent. 
Beautiful catalog FREE ; 18 grades guns, $17.75 net to $400 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, BOX 123, ITHACA, N.Y. 
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GRICULTURAL BOOKS CARRIED 
FOR READY DELIVERY BY 


The Corner Bookstores ITHACA, N. Y. 


Send for one of our Selected Lists 


Ber ee be bebe heeded Aes, dle, te. lt. hen 
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International Harvester 


Engines 


Shoulder Your Hardest Work 


N International Harvester Engine— 

Mogul or Titan—will save you 

and your family endless hours of hard 

labor in pumping, sawing, grinding, 
spraying, running separator, etc. 

Buy an 1HCengine. They last longer, burn 
less fuel, are simpler, and give you most 
power. Here are a few of the reasons: 
Large valves, accurately fitted piston and rings, 
heavy drop-forged crank shafts and connecting 
rods, prompt repair service, fuel saving, etc. 1H C 
material and construction mean the best engine. 
1H C engines are built in all styles, and in all sizes 
from 1 to 50-H.P. They operate on low and high 
grade fuels. 

Not every local dealer handles I H C engines. The 
one who does is a man you can’t afford tomiss. If 
you do not know who he is, we will tell you when 
you write us for catalogues. 


The IHC Line 
GRAIN AND HAY 
MACHINES 
Binders, Reapers 
Headers, Mowers 
Rakes, Stackers 
Hay Loaders 
Hay Presses 
CORN MACHINES 
Planters, Pickers 
Binders, Cultivators 
Ensilage Cutters 
Shellers, Shredders 
TILLAGE 
Peg, Spring-Tooth, 
and Disk rows 
Cultivators 
GENERAL LINE 
Oil and Gas Engines 
Oil Tractors 
Manure Spreaders 
Cream Separators 
Farm Wagons 
Motor Trucks 
Threshers 
Grain Drills 
Feed Grindera 
Knife Grinders 
inder Twine 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO 
Champion 


Deezing McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 


USA 
Plano 
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One 
Follows Another 
That’s been our experience in selling the Natco 
Imperishable Silo. Feeding profits greatly increase 
with its use, and its durability, convenience, perfect 
silage preservation, freedom from upkeep expenses, and 
attractiveness make it the inevitable choice when an 
additional silo is to be built. A battery of Imperishables 
will successfully defend the feeding profits of several 
generations, for these silos are Sag against time, 
The 


storms, decay, fire and vermin. 
e 
Natco Imperishable Silo 
is made of vitrified hollow clay tile which will 
last forever, and being air, moisture and 
frost-proof, preserve the ensilage per- 
fectly. Steel reinforcing bands, laid in 
the mortar between each tier of tile, 
give this silo the strength to resist 
practically any pressure. Cannot 


warp, twist, crack, crumble or 
dry out. Needs no painting or 
. adjusting. It is truly an zm- a 
a perishabie silo. 
A list of owners of NatcoImperishable 
Silos in your State sent upon request. 
Writenearestbranch. Ask for Catalor 48 4 


National Fire Proofing Company 


Organized 1889 


aa nDERE 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Huntington, Ind. Syracuse, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Madison, Wis Bloomington, Ill, 


Lansing, Mich. 


**The Silo That Lasts 


for Generations’’ 


The KENT 


Vacuum Groomer 


It provides the better way. Animals are fond of being cleaned 
Time, labor and expense saved. Increased results 


with it. 
obtained. Adapted to all kinds of power. 
Write for our booklet and particulars. 


The Kent Vacuum Gleaner Co, 


Incorporated 


Rome, New York 


Residence machines also manufactured 
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We will be 
pleased to send 
the booklet by 
return mail upon 
receipt of your 
letter or postal 
request. 


Groff Simplicity Cow Milkers in this advertise- 

ment. You can get this information from our 
booklet however, which will convince you that we have 
the best milker on the market. Bear in mind that this is 
the only machine that the cow controls her own relief by 
the flow of her milk. ’ 


Ud can’t tell you all the good points about the F. B. 


F. Groff & Son St. Johneville, N. Y. 
SSSR 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


In a bulletin published by the Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion, Professor Thomas P. Cooper estimates that a cow that 
produces only 4,900 pounds of milk per year will cause her 
owner a loss of $116 during her lifetime. 


He figures that a 5,000-pound cow is worth $25 ; a 6,000- 
pound cow is worth $67 ; an 8,000-pound cow is worth $150 
and a i10,000-pound cow is worth $230. 


Find out what your cows are worth. Find out what pure- 
bred registered Holsteins are doing. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION of America 
Box 196 Brattleboro, Vt. 


In writing to advertiserg please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Calendars 
and Diaries 


There are two kinds of calendars. One 
is for the wall and its great value is the 
views as well as the useful calendar. The 
other appeals to the same number of people. 
These are the desk calendars and there are 
two popular styles. You trade at the Co-op. 
don’t you ? Ask to see one of the calendars. 


Sunrise Bond 
for your Notes 


The success of this paper for student’s 
use has been wonderful. We believe that it 
is exceptional value. It is a clear white 
paper, neat enough for notes or letters and 
quite tough. The Co-op believes in giving 
students their money’s worth. 


THE CO-OP 


is in Morrill Hall 
On the Campus 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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HORSE BREEDING AFTER THE WAR 


An Era of Prosperity Prophesied 


BY CARL 


W. GAY 


Professor of Animal, Industry, University of Pennsylvania 


"THERE have been conflicting opin- 
ions, repeatedly expressed, on 
the outlook for horse breeding in 

view of the apparent increasing uses 
of motors for business and pleasure 
purposes. While we do not believe 
that the auto salesman’s dream of the 
motor crowding the last surviving 
equine off the earth into the chasm of 
oblivion, as pictured on the calendar 
of an enterprising automobile concern, 
will ever be realized, that is not the 
proposition we present. 

What the motor has done to the 
horse is not of first importance just 
now. ‘The problem in horse produc- 
tion today cannot be solved by look- 
ing backward. Unprecedented events 
are happening which will surely prove 
to be factors of the utmost importance 
in shaping the destinies of future 
horse breeders. 

To what extent, quantitively and 
qualitatively, will the future demand 
for horses be influenced by the war? 
This is the question which we shall 
endeavor to answer. 

Immediate results command our at- 
tention first. Up to date, even the 
hind sighted horse raiser is conscious 
of a great-load having been lifted from 
his shoulders. Horse breeders, per- 
haps, more than any other class of 
stockmen are self sufficient and dis- 
posed to operate independently of the 
dictates of the markets. Further- 


- 


more, horses are bought on specific 
orders and there is less outlet for the 
misfits than in the caseof cattle, sheep 
or hogs, for all of which there issome 
call, even though they be inferior. 
The result has been the accumulation 
of an enormous supply of unmarket- 
able stuff. 

It so happens, however, that it is 
just this surplus, in both quantity and 
quality, which the foreign war de- 
mand has moved on. The possible 
benefit to the breeding industry, in 
general, of a demand which only pays 
$130 to $180 for horses has been much 
questioned. There is little encourage- 
ment to the farmers, in the present 
activity of foreign buyers, to produce 
more horses of the class they require, 
but by taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, thus afforded, to unload the 
surplus of unmarketable horses which 
some of the breeders of this country 
have been carrying they are enabled 
to get right once more. They can 
put the feed and the investment which 
have been absorbed by the horses sold, 
into foundation stock from which 
marketable and profitable horses can 
be produced. Lifting this surplus 
load not only relieves the breeders who 
have been carrying it but should ef- 
fect the tone of the market as well. 

Latest market reports record an 
‘* Unlimited demand ’’ for all horses 
that can pass inspection for army ser- 
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vice. Great Britain alone has 120,009 
at the front now. The mortality of 
horses both from shot and shell and 
from the severity of the service has 
beentremendous. Itis estimated that 
not one of the horses which figured in 
the preliminary engagements of either 
of the contending armies is still in 
commission. Yet this war has de- 
monstrated the absolute necessity for 
horses in both the cavalry and artil- 
lery branches of the service, in spite 
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such waste on the other the ‘‘ Un- 
limited ’’ nature of the demand, with 
the continuance of the war,is apparent. 

However, all of the horses taken do 
not constitute merely a surplus. The 
moving of which is the only means of 
influencing the market that they af- 
ford. Some of the heavier horses 
taken as gunners earn fair margins of 
profit for their producers. Further- 
more, they are of a type that in ordi- 
nary times of business prosperity is in 





SADDLE BRED (KENTUCKY CHOICE—EDNA MAY) YEARLING, BRED BY MRS. RICHARD 
TASKER LOWNDES, DANVILLE, KY. 


The production of saddle horses is recommended to those breeders who are not interested 


in drafters. 


of the extent to which motor vehicles 
have also beenemployed. England is 
already giving serious consideration 
to the remount supply that she expects 
to provide after this war is over. 
With such necessity on one side and 


quite active demand as wagoners of 
the lightersort. The removal of such 
a great number of them must leave a 
market shortage when the call for 
business horses becomes normal again. 
Horse breeders are justified, there- 
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fore, in taking an optimistic view of 
the situation if only the normal market 
of the last few years is maintained. 
But will there be no increase in the 
number nor change in the class of 
horses required? Most assuredly 
there will, we believe this for several 
reasons. First, our own supply of 
market horses has been furnished 
largely by imported sires; with the 
cessation of importations the breed- 
ing ranks must be filled from home 
bred stallions. Calculated on the 
basis of imports this will create a 
market for several hundred more stall- 
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suffered so severely but Belgium is an 
agricultural country completely de- 
populated of horses which are of ab- 
solute necessity for the development 
of its resources. 

The destruction of the French and 
British breeds has not been so ex- 
tensive, but it will probably be some 
years after the war is over before 
there will be Percherons enough to 
meet the home demand, not to mention 
the horses required to do the farm 
work in France and effect the recon- 
struction which the war has made 
necessary. 


CHAMPION LIGHT WEIGHT HUNTER, ALGOMA, OWNED BY BLENHEIM FARMS, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
There is an increasing demand for saddle horses of the Hunter type. 


ions than have previously been sold. 
Second, that the tide of import may 
be turned to export is entirely within 


the possibilities. The Belgian breed, 
an increasing number of the repre- 
sentatives of which have been brought 
to this country where they have met 
with marked favor each year of the 
last decade, will be almost annihilated, 
if reports be true, the Valley Meuse 
being the heart of the Belgian breed- 
ing district. Not only has the breed 


The London Livestock Journal 
looking both to the perpetuation of 
their breeds and to the supply of 
horses for home use is already deplor- 
ing the number of British mares of 
breeding value that have been sacri- 
ficed. 

The argument has been advanced 
that the small number of available 
horses at the conclusion of hostilities 
will make prices so high as to give 
the motor salesman cause to claim an 
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economic advantage. The prediction 
of high prices will sound good to the 
farmer who raises horses and we can 
hardly conceive of the price going so 
high as to make their use prohibitive. 
A more logical effect would be to in- 
duce farmers to produce horses well 
worth the high price offered for them 
and capable of giving a good account 
of themselves in competition with the 
automobiles, in the lines of service to 
which they were especially adapted. 
There seems ample justification for 
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advising horse breeders to prepare for 
an era of prosperity but in doing this 
there is one note of warning—the in- 
creased demand that seems inevitable 
will be for horses of class. More in- 
telligence and care than ever must be 
exerted in the breeding and growing if 
generous profits are to be reaped. We 
hope there will never be another war 
to help us to dispose of our unmarket- 
able surplus; let us therefore ac- 
cumulate none. 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT IS DOING IN ORGANI- 
ZING MARKETING WORK IN FARM PRODUCTS 


BY CHARLES J. BRAND 


Chief, Office of Markets and Rural Organization, Washington, D. C. 


ONGRESS at its last session made 
& an appropriation of $240,000 to 
enable the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to acquire and diffuse among the 
people of the United States useful in- 
formation on subjects connected with 
the marketing and distribution of farm 
products, and regarding cooperation 
among farmersin the United States 
in matters of rural credits and of other 
credits and of other forms of coopera- 
tion in rural communities, in order to 
provide a basis for broader utilization 
of results secured by the research, ex- 
perimental and demonstration work of 
the Department of Agriculture, agri- 
cultural colleges and State experi- 
ment stations ; and for the employ- 
ment of persons and means necessary 
to accomplish these purposes. 

The Office of Markets was estab- 
lished in the spring of 1913. The 
rural organization investigations, 
which had for one year previous to 
July, 1914, been carried on coopera- 
tively with the General Education 
Board, were made a part of the Office 
of Markets in July, 1914, and this 
Office then became known to the 
public as the Office of Markets and 
Rural Organization. 


This Office is engaged in investiga- 
ting problems relating to the market- 
ing, handling and distributing of farm 
and non-manufactured food products, 
and, incidentally, to the purchasing 
of farm supplies and to the organiza- 
tion of agricultural communities upon 
a cooperative basis for the purpose of 
handling matter relating to rural 
credits, insurance, communication, 
and social and educational activities. 

The work is divided into the follow- 
ing projects : 

Marketing and Distribution Investi- 
gations. 

Cotton Handling and Marketing. 

Cooperative Purchasing and Mar- 
keting. 

Market Surveys, Methods and Costs. 

Market Grades and Standards. 

City Marketing and Distribution. 

Transportation and Storage. 

Marketing by Parcel Post and Ex- 
press. 

Marketing of Dairy Products. 

Marketing Live Stock, Meats and 
Animal Products. 

Rural Organization Investigations. 

Rural Credit, Insurance and Com- 
munication. 





ORGANIZING MARKETING 


Rural Social and Educational Activ- 
ities. 
Enforcement of the United States 
Cotton Futures Act. 


MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 
VESTIGATIONS. 


IN- 


Cotton Handling and Marketing. 
The work under this project has de- 
veloped into several distinct lines, 
prominent among which are the sur- 
veys of primary markets, the promo- 
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Cooperative Purchasing and Mar- 
keting. Under this project a study is 
being made of the methods of organ- 
izing and operating cooperative mar- 
eting and purchasing associations. 
Besides the general work on this pro- 
ject, much time and attention has 
been given to the subject of coopera- 
tive organization accounting. 

This work includes a study of ex- 
isting marketing organizations and 
compilation of laws, state and national 


AMORY, MISS., DEC. 27, 1912.—1I:30 P.M.—LOOKING SOUTHWEST, SHOWING UNPRO- 


TECTED COTTON ON PUBLIC STREET. 
. Mather & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Original photograph loaned by E. R 


tion of cooperative methods of hand- 
ling and selling among growers, de- 
tailed comparative spinning tests upon 
typical bales of different varieties of 
cotton calculated to determine their 
relative desirability for exclusive com- 
munity production and the study of 
specific economic problems relating to 
various phases of the _ industry. 
Methods of utilizing cotton-seed pro- 
ducts are also being investigated, and 
special attention is given to the prob- 
lems involved in the handling and 
marketing of American-grown Egyp- 
tian cotton. 


NUMBER OF BALES, 75,000. 


affecting organized production and 
distribution, and the promotion of 
new marketing organizations and 
consumers’ leagues, in so far as these 
activities may be carried on within 
the authority of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The general principles involved in 
handling accounts and audits for co- 
operative, profit-sharing, marketing 
associations are studied ; the informa- 
tion secured is distributed and assis- 
tance is given in preparing special 
systems of accounting and auditing 
for various organizations. 
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Market Surveys, Methods and Costs. 
This work includes surveys of sup- 
plies available for market, rate of 
movement,outlets and prices of specific 
products by definite trade areas. 

Last autumn special investigations 
were made in regions of principal pro- 
duction as to the quantities of cabbage 
and onions going into winter storage 
as compared with the amount so held 
during the preceding year. This in- 
formation was secured in time to fur- 
nish some guidance to the truck 
growers of Florida and Texas before 
their field crops were fully set. This 
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crop season. The object is to ac- 
quaint each producing territory with 
conditions existing in competitive areas 
and to furnish prompt information to 
each concerning shipments from the 
other, with such data as it may be 
possible to secure on destination and 
on prices prevailing at terminal 
markets. 

During the latter part of May and 
the month of June, representatives of 
the Office made extensive trips 
throughout the truck-producing sec- 
tions of the Southern Mississippi 
Valley and Texas, with a view to de- 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE NEW WEST SIDE MARKET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Located at Loraine Avenue and West Twenty-fifth Street. 


was followed by a survey of the acre- 
age and prospective production of 
head lettuce in the Florida and South 
Atlantic as well as the Texas territory, 
and the conditions in each of these 
competing areas were made known to 
the other during the shipping season. 

These local and preliminary surveys 
have been followed by systematic work 
in building up lists of correspondents, 
from whom to secure special reports 
on the acreage, prospective yield, 
market surplus, and crop movement 
of strawberries, tomatoes, cabbage, 
onions, peaches, and possibly other 
specific products during the coming 


termining exactly what sort of market 
information it would be practicable 
to obtain from each producing section. 
Methods of preparation and sale of 
truck crops were also studied ; relative 
merits of field-packed products as 
compared with those graded and 
packed at railway stations, were 
noted ; and inspections were made of 
the condition of packages and pro- 
ducts after loading. Fairly detailed 
inspection of the methods of handling 
the tomato crop in the Mississippi 
and Texas districts were thus made. 
Preliminary inquiries were also made 
concerning the methods of handling 
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the early potato crop of the Texas 
and Arkansas districts. 

With the close of the last fiscal year 
these studies were transferred to the 
large distributing markets where the 
wholesale and retail distribution of 
typical shipments of various perish- 
able products have been followed in 
detail, a complete record of the costs, 
profits, losses and wastes being kept. 

A tentative study is being made of 
the feasibility of establishing a tele- 
graphic market news service. 
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each of these different subjects, in 
fact, many so conflict as to interfere 
considerably with the marketing and 
distributing of farm products to the 
best advantage. 

City Marketing and Distribution. 
Many cities are awakening to the 
wasteful conditions which surround 
the marketing of farm products with- 
in their boundaries and are seeking to 
assume more responsibility in matters 
which pertain to the distribution of 
such products to the people at a 


VIEW OF THE MUNICIPAL ‘‘ EASTERN MARKET’’, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Showing enclosed building for the sale of meats, fish, etc., and the ‘‘ farmers’ line”’ 
along the curb. 


Market Grades and Standards. 
National uniformity in market grades, 
standards, weights, measures, pack- 
ages, containers and trade names is 
the end towards which the activities 
of this project are being directed. 

Valuable data have been secured 
in regard to state and national laws, 
and in regard to commercial customs 
and requirements concerning weights 
and measures, grades and standards 
for products, and standards for 
packages and containers, and cold 
storage regulations and requirements 
for farm products. 

A great lack of uniformity exists 
in the various state laws governing 


- 


minimum of waste and expense. 

Several marketing surveys have 
been made in such municipalities as 
have requested aid of this Office. In- 
vestigations have been carried on at 
Jackson, Michigan, Providence, R. I., 
Trenton, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., 
St. Louis, Mo., and Washington, D. 
C. Extensive reports to the in- 
terested agencies have followed these 
investigations containing advice and 
suggestions for improving marketing 
facilities. 

In studying the problems involved 
in the provisioning of municipal 
populations, public markets operated 
by municipalities are being compared 
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with those privately owned with a 
view to determining the absolute and 
relative advantages of each system ; 
direct dealing between producers and 
consumers in city markets is being 
promoted wherever possible, the ad- 
vantages of the various forms of 
city distribution are being investi- 
gated, in order to determine those 
best adapted to specific conditions ; 
methods and costs of construction and 
operation of municipal markets are 
being studied, and upon request sug- 
gestions and information are given to 
city authorities and other responsible 
organizations. 

Transportation and Storage. Under 
this project, problems involved in the 
transportation and storage of farm 
products are being investigated ; 
methods to improve inadequate 
terminal and transportation facilities 
are being devised ; shippers are being 
advised as to ways of securing proper 
car supply ; the proper adjustment of 
minimum carload weights is being 
studied ; remedies are being souglit 
to overcome car shortages; and im- 


provements in construction of specific 
purpose cars are sometimes suggested. 


Marketing by Parcel Post. Experi- 
ments are being made to determine to 
what extent the parcel post and the 
services of the commercial express 
companies may be utilized profitably 
in marketing farm and non-manu- 
factured food products. A _ very 
thorough investigation of the shipping 
of eggs in family-size lots of from one 
to ten dozens was made, and many 
different styles and makes of patented 
and unpatented containers were given 
a thorough trial. A full descripton 
of this study with the results is given 
in U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 594, entitled, 
‘* Shipping Eggs by Parcel Post.’’ 

Extensive experimental shipments 
of butter have been made from 
creameries to the Office of Markets 
and Rural Organizations, and from 
the Office to agricultural experiment 
stations throughout the country. 
Several kinds of containers and 
wrappers are being used in order to 
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determine the requirements of a con- 
tainer which will carry butter suc- 
cessfully when liable to exposure to 
high temperature. 

Studies of the possibilities of ship- 
ping fruit have included 28 crates of 
strawberries, which uniformly arrived 
in good condition with the exception 
of two crates, which were held in the 
city post office from Saturday until 
Monday, and had asa result, become 
somewhat deteriorated. 

Numerous experimental shipments 
of vegetables have been made, includ- 
ing eight or ten barrels of lettuce and 
various experimental shipments of 
assorted vegetables, with satisfactory 
results when conditions were not 
abnormal. 

Marketing of Dairy Products. The 
Office is cooperating with the Ex- 
tension Department of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College in a de- 
tailed study of the cost of milk dis- 
tribution in a large number of typical 
Massachusetts cities of different sizes. 

An investigation of the methods 
and costs of handling and marketing 
butter with special reference to the 
business of the cooperative creameries 
in Minnesota is being conducted in 
cooperation with the University of 
Minnesota, the State Dairy and Food 
Commission of that State, and the 
Dairy Division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of this Department. 

In Wisconsin a cooperative investi- 
gation of the handling and marketing 
of butter and cheese has been under- 
taken. 

Marketing Live Stock, Meats and 
Animal Products. A thorough and 
comprehensive survey is now being 
made of all phases of existing markets 
and systems of marketing live stock, 
meats and animal products, with a 
view to obtaining and disseminating 
information to be used in the work of 
improving methods in vogue and re- 
ducing the cost of the preparation of 
such articles. Efforts will be made 
to determine the economic factors 
bearing on the possible elimination of 
waste and increased efficiency of 
marketing systems. 





ORGANIZING MARKETING WORK IN FARM PRODUCTS 


In order to carry on the work de- 
scribed in the foregoing paragraph, a 
complete descriptive and statistical 
compilation of all centralized live 
stock markets in the United States has 
been undertaken, which will be fol- 
lowed and to some extent accompanied 
by the study of typical local markets 
in various sections of the country. 
Market classifications and grading 
systems applied to live stock and 
meats at representative markets will 
be described and illustrated in detail 
in order to standardize them where 
practicable and educate producers as 
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under way looking to the solution of 
problems in rural credits, including. 
those involved in the financing of agri- 
cultural operations and means for sup- 
plying long and short time loans on 
agricultural securities. An endeavor 
will be made to determine the nature 
and extent of losses in agriculture, 
the ways and means most helpful in 
reducing such losses or minimizing 
necessary risks, and how satisfactory 
facilities for agricultural insurance 
may best be established and conducted. 
Methods of communication in rural 
communities are being studied in the 


THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN AUGUST I4, 1913, NEAR MEDFORD, L. I. 


Description : Six-basket ‘‘family hamper ’’ fully packed. 


tions available. 


to market requirements. Typical 
shipments of cattle are being traced 
from the producer to the ultimate con- 
sumer and itemized accounts are being 
kept to show expense, waste, and 
margin of profit in each instance. 
Marketing systems of demonstrated 
efficiency are being studied and, among 
other things, certain topics assigned 
to the Office of Markets and Rural 
Organization by the Secretary of the 
Committee on the Economics of the 
Meat Situation. 


RURAL ORGANIZATION INVESTI- 
GATIONS 


Rural Credit, Insurance and Com- 
munication. Investigations are now 


Other baskets show combina- 


Fruits and vegetables are wrapped in green waxed paper to lessen evapora- 
tion, keep them clean and make package more attractive. 


Station, Medford, L. I., for shipment by express to destination. 


Put up at Long Island Export 


hope of suggesting possible improve- 
ments. 

A great deal of survey work in re- 
lation to the subjects mentioned has 


been done during the past year. This 
work has made apparent the impor- 
tance of further investigations, es- 
pecially of the problems involved in 
the use and abuse of store and ma- 
chinery credit and financing and 
breeding, feeding, and marketing of 
live stock. In connection with the 
cooperative organization work of the 
Office, a general investigation is being 
made of the financing methods used 
by efficient purchasing, producing, 
and selling organizations among 
farmers. A short bulletin by Dr. T. 
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N. Carver, ‘‘How to Use Farm 
Credit’’, has been issued and presents 
certain elementary principles bearing 
on this subject. 

Very little study thus far has been 
attempted in the field of rural insur- 
ance. It is important that definite 
conclusions be arrived at regarding 
the losses from various classes of risk 
in agriculture, the extent to which 
farmers are insured against losses, 
the facilities used for such insurance, 
and the items of cost. 

As one of the means of improving 
tural communication, a study is pro- 
jected of rural telephone companies in 
order to obtain information as to the 
best methods of organization, opera- 
tion and control. 
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jects mentioned and suggests the im- 
portance of further study supple- 
mented by careful attempts along 
demonstration lines. 

The fact that the study of such 
subjects as sanitation and rural school 
systems and the suggestion of im- 
provements is rightly the task of 
other Departments or Bureaus is re- 
cognized, but it is believed that there 
are very important ways in which 
organized activity among the farmers 
themselves may help to improve 
materially the present deplorable edu- 
cational facilities in rural communities 
and to promote better health con- 
ditions. Women’s organizations for 
the study of domestic economy and 
kindred subjects will be encouraged 


PARCELS OF EGGS AND ASSORTED VEGETABLES SENT BY PARCEL POST FROM PRINCE 
GEORGE COUNTY, MARYLAND, TO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Rural Social and Educational Acti- 
vities. Study of practicable methods 
for use by cooperative associations in 
improving conditions of education, 
health, recreation, household economy, 
and aesthetic taste in rural life has 
been undertaken. Information help- 
ful in the adaptation of new agencies 
to the social needs of country com- 
munities will be supplied and an en- 
deavor will be made to promote whole- 
some social interests among rural peo- 
ple through publications and expert 
field assistance. 

A survey of a selected region in 
Chilton County, Alabama, conducted 
during the past year, reveals social 
needs in connection with all the sub- 


as it is thought they present great 


possibilities for helpful and con- 
structive work, and efforts to im- 
prove recreation and aesthetic enjoy- 
ment in rural life will be encouraged 
wherever possible. 


ENFORCEMENT OE 
STATES COTTON 


THE UNITED 
FUTURES ACT. 
An Act to tax the privilege of deal- 
ing on exchanges, boards of trade, 
and similar places, in contracts of 
sale of cotton for future delivery and 
other purposes, was passed by Con- 
gress and approved under date of 
August 18, 1914. Through regula- 
tion of the form of contract it is be- 
lieved that this legislation will render 
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possible the correction of certain 
abuses existing on the future ex- 
changes while interfering with no 
legitimate transactions in any way. 
Contracts that comply with the law 
will be exempt from a two-cent tax. 

Under this Act the Secretary of 
Agriculture is enabled to promulgate 
standards for determining the value 
of cotton which will after February 
18th, 1915, be compulsory in all future 
trading. It provides also that the 
Secretary may hear disputes with 
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reference to the grade, quality or 
length of staple of any cotton dealt 
in under the terms of the Act. It 
also authorizes him to denominate 
what shall be considered spot cotton 
markets and if necessary, actually to 
construct and publish commercial 
differences in order to keep the future 
markets in line with the true value 
of cotton. 

For the conduct of this work and 
the investigations relating to it, Con- 
gress appropriated $150,000. 


WORKMANSHIP AS A FACTOR IN MAKING 
GOOD BUTTER 


BY CARL 


E. LEE 


Assistant Professor, Dairy Husbandry, University of Wisconsin 


HE value of the Dairy Industry of 
the state or nation is based en- 
tirely on the total output. With- 


in the butter producing states, the big 
problem has been one of keen competi- 


tion for quantity. This has had its 
evil effects. It has resulted in lower- 
ing the degree of co-operation that 
should exist between the producer, 
manufacturer, and the dealer. 
Workmanship as applied to butter 
is not a factor that lies entirely with- 
in the factory, or covers the period 
from the delivery of the product from 


the farm until the finished butter is 
loaded into the refrigerator car. If 
the farmers are permitted to deliver 
cream or milk that is tainted and has 
lost its original flavor, no skill or 
standard of workmanship at the hands 
of the butter maker can produce out 
of the product good butter. There- 
fore, in the future every milk and 
cream producer must be informed as 
to the best methods to be followed in 
caring for the raw material. He must 
understand that there is no market 
for the tainted product. 


THE STRENGTH OF ‘HE BRINE AND THE POROSITY OF THE BUTTER IS AN INDICATION OF 
THE AMOUNT DF DRY SALT THAT WILL APPEAR ON THE SURFACE OF EXPOSED 
BUTTER PLACED IN A DRY ROOM. 
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In the middle west the one impor- 
tant topic at conventions or wherever 
creamery men meet is, how can we 
improve the quality of the cream pro- 
duced on the farm. Cream grading 
has been mentioned as a possible solu- 
tion. A large number of factory 
operators have concluded that the only 
remedy is to do away with a market 
for a tainted product. This will re- 


sult in a higher standard of workman- 
ship on the farm. 

That the quality of the raw material 
bears a relation to the quality of the 
finished product is brought out by the 
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tion between creamery men and pro- 
ducer. 


FACTORY OPERATORS ARE TRAINED. 


The men in charge of the creameries 
are asa rule well trained with refer- 
ence to the handling of the milk and 
the cream so as to produce the best 
results. They have been taught that 
the churning of cream low in per 
cent of acid produces butter of higher 
keeping quality than the butter made 
from high acid cream. 

It is also understood that, certain 
principals pertaining to the heating or 


OPEN AND CLOSE GRAINED OR LEAKY AND NON-LEAKY BUTTER 


Wisconsin stations and others ; name- 
ly, when men exhibit butter for the 
purpose of having it scored, the high- 
est scoring butter is made from a clean 
flavored product. There are men that 
make high quality butter when cream 
only is received, but none of this 
cream is tainted. The diagram made 
up from data obtained from the hand- 
ling yearly of some 800 lots of butter 
by the scoring exhibitions conducted 
by the Wisconsin Experiment Station 
shows that when the milk is skimmed 
on the farm the factory operators can- 
not place upon the market a product 
equal to that made by the men in 
charge of factories receiving whole 
milk. The progress each year has 
been due in part to a better coopera- 


pasteurizing of cream must be ad- 
hered to, that astarter unless properly 
made and containing the desired flavor 
and acid will do more harm than good. 
There are very few men that do not 
fully understand that the temperature 
at which cream must be churned is 
governed by locality, season, acidity 
of the cream and the length of time it 
is held at churning temperature. They 
realize that the main factors to be con- 
sidered are those that influence the 
loss of fat in the buttermilk, and those 
that affect the firmness of the butter. 
Nevertheless at times the finished 
butter has shown that the condition 
influencing the grain, color, and the 
salt of butter has been over-looked or 
grossly neglected. 
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MARKED IMPROVEMENT IN RECENT 


YEARS. 


There has been a marked improve- 
ment in recent years in the body, 
color, and condition of the salt found 
not only in the exhibition and con- 
vention butter, but in the product 


It cannot be said that the factory 
operator is always responsible for the 
flavor found in butter, but if the 
factory is properly equipped he is 
directly responsible for the body, 
color, salt and the appearance of the 
package. 

When the body of the butter is not 


FOUR LOTS OF BUTTER FROM THE SAME CHURNING. NO. I SALT UNIFORMLY DISTRIBUTED 


NO. 2 EXCESSIVELY WORKED. NO. 3 NUMBERS I AND 2 PLACED IN LAYERS. 


NO. 4 


BUTTER THAT HAS BEEN PARTLY WORKED. 


shipped to the market. 


The improve- 
ment has come because the governing 
factors have been more fully under- 


stood by the creamery men, in- 
structors, and the writers for the dairy 
press. 


perfect it has been injured by im- 
proper handling of the cream prior to 
churning, by not regulating the 
temperature of the wash water, by an 
improper method of washing or work- 
ing, or the butter has been softened 
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or over heated in transit. <A de- 
fective body will have a lowering 
effect on the flavor besides making 
the color dead and at times wavy. 
The color and salt are always 
under the maker’s control. Whether 
it shall be high or low, will depend 
upon the demand of the market or the 
consumer. ‘There is always a market 
for butter regardless of its color, pro- 
viding the shade is uniform, and for 
butter of all degrees of saltiness, if in 


316 
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THE EFFECT OF WORKING UPON UNIFORM COLOR. 
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opening caused by the breaking, small 
droplets of clear brine will be visible. 

In Wisconsin during the year May, 
1909, to April, Ig10, some 34.19 per 
cent of the butter entered at the 
scoring exhibition was defective in 
body. For the months May to 
October of that year 59.2 per cent 
was cut in score for imperfect body. 
For the month of September 73.1 per 
cent of the butter was not perfect in 
body. In July, 1909, 59.4 per cent 
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UPPER ROW WASHED AND LOWER ROW 


UNWASHED BUTTER WORKED 8, 16, AND 24 REVOLUTIONS IN A SINGLE ROLL CHURN 


the high salted butter, the salt is uni- 
formly incorporated, and nearly all 
dissolved. 


THE BODY OR GRAIN IN BUTTER. 


Nothing is more desirable in butter 
than a body that presents life and 
firmness. Butter that pulls well on 
the trier, with not too much visible 
brine, yet a sufficient amount so that 
a broken edge will present a surface 
that is irregular and between each 


was cut in score on body, while one 
year later only 8.5 per cent. This 
difference can in part be explained by 
the method followed in handling the 
churn. In July, 1909, 26.8 per cent 
of the men that reported how the 
butter was made, worked it in the 
wash water prior to salting; 87 per 
cent of the butter was either criticized 
or cut in score on body. In July one 
year later when only 8.5 per cent of 
the butter was cut in score on body, 
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only 7 per cent of it had been worked 
in the wash water from 2 to 8 revolu- 
tions. The exhibit worked the 
highest number of revolutions in the 
wash water received the greatest cut 
in score on body. 

When the firmness of the butter 
prior to working is regulated by the 
temperature of the cream when it is 
churned, or by the temperature of the 
wash water, it can always be worked 
the required number of revolutions to 
make the body compact and smooth, 
with a perfect grain and with the salt 

WHOLE MILK BUTTER. 


940 * 1409 190 ne 


MILK AND CREAM BUTTER. 


19/2 ‘ 
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out a churning is primarily dependent 
upon the even distribution of the com- 
ponent parts of butter, especially salt. 
The massing of the butter before salt- 
ing ; washing of soft butter ; revolving 
the churn on slow gear while washing 
the butter ; working in the wash water 
or working the butter after washing 
before the salt is added, has been 
rendered less favorable for the uniform 
incorporation of the salt. The factors 
above mentioned have been laid before 
the creamery men through the dairy 
press. This has naturally been the 
CREAM BUTTER. 
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AVERAGE SCORE OF EXHIBITION BUTTER FOR A PERIOD OF FIVE YEARS ACCORDING To THE 


KIND OF RAW MATERIAL USED. 


THE HEIGHT OF EACH SECTION 


INDICATES THE AVERAGE SCORE 


uniformly distributed. If the butter 
is worked prior to salting, it will pro- 
duce the same effect on the body as 
the working after salting, conse- 
quently the working that is necessary 
to distribute the salt uniformly in 
butter worked prior to salting, injures 
the grain and makes the color lighter 
or what is occasionally called ‘‘ dead.’’ 


THE COLOR OF BUTTER EASILY CON- 
TROLLED. 


The color of butter is under the 
control of the maker. It matters not 
whether the shade be high or low, in 
either case it must be uniform. With 
the improvement in the texture, it is 
natural that the defects in color, such 
as mottles or waviness should be re- 
duced. The uniform color through- 


- 


result. In one year of exhibition 
work the per cent of butter defective 
in color was reduced from 28.2 per 
cent to 8.2 per cent. 

A large per cent of the butter on 
the market that is found to be de- 
fective in color is not mottled because 
of the uneven distribuiion of the salt, 
but on account of the excessive work- 
ing of a portion of the butter. The 
salt ina churning of butter may be 
distributed uniformly but if one por- 
tion is worked more than another, the 
color cannot be uniform because work- 
ing tends to reduce the color. 

A commission firm may state that 
the butter is mottled indicating uneven 
distribution of salt, when the term 
used should be wavy. 

Men interested in butter as a maker, 
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dealer, or official judge, should be able 
to designate whether the defective 
color is due to 

1 The uneven distribution of the 
salt. 

2 Excessive or uneven working of 
the butter. 

3 Uneven packing of the butter 
when filling the tubs or boxes to be 
later made in one-pound prints. 


A TUB OF BUTTER READY FOR MARKET 


4 The overheating of the butter 
while in transit from the factory to 
the market. 


PROPER SALTING IMPORTANT. 


It is very important that butter be 
uniformly salted from day to day, be- 
cause the commission men prefer to 
supply one locality with the output of 
one factory. 

If the demand is for light salted 
butter, it must be so made. Since the 
question of competition in factory 
operation has been increased and a 
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limit is placed on the per cent of water 
incorporated, there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of a few to increase 
the salt in butter, thus reducing the 
per cent of fat and increasing the per 
cent of overrun. The public in gen- 
eral demandsa salt content sufficiently 
high to be noticeable as soon as tested 
—or 2 to 2% per cent. 

The addition of salt does not cover 
up defects in flavor to any great ex- 
tent. It is not feasible to salt high 
because tainted raw material is re- 
ceived. 

Salt increases the color of butter up 
to complete saturation of the brine. It 
also changes the distribution of the 
water by reducing the number of 
droplets present in a given area of 
butter. 

Salt imparts life and the sparkling 
effect that is noticeable on the exposed 
surfaces of broken butter. It does not, 
however, change the per cent of water 
in butter unless no free water is pres- 
ent in the churn during working. 

If butter is soft and rather open in 
texture when the salt is added, it will 
have a tendency to make butter appear 
leaky. Hence, when the butter has 
set, the brine is freely discharged. 
This is further illustrated by salting 
the butter in one end of a churn high 
and the opposite end low. If the 
‘butter is naturally close grained, in- 
creasing the salt content does not 
make it leaky, but if the butter is soft 
and slushy it will be leaky. 


THE APPEARANCE OF THE 
VERY IMPORTANT. 


PACKAGE 


The appearance of the package of 


butter whether in tubs, boxes, or 
prints is a great factor in selling. This 
does not require skill but the observ- 
ance of common neatness. 


mee 
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FANCY CHEESES 


BY CHARLES THOM 


Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


ANY of our dairy authorities are 
M so accustomed to think of cheese 
as meaning the New York State 

brand Cheddar that they have forgot- 
ten that itis but one of very many 
kinds, some of them more widely 
known to the world. We therefore 
find legislative definitions drawn to 
shown that cheese should mean this 
single variety. If these people were 
transported to France or Germany 


If cheese making is to contribute to 
the prosperity of a permanent agricul- 
ture, our cheesemakers must meet 
changing demands, adapt themselves 
to new processes and develop markets 
which have as yet been scarcely 
touched. The man who learns but 
one process and fails to bring that to 
a high degree of perfection may run 
his factory for a time but sooner or 
later maker and factory will be pushed 


Percentage composition and fucl value per pound of butter, cheese, 
and other milk products. 


(The constituents are expressed in per cent, the fuel values in calories per pound.) 


BUTTER 
WATER: 11.0 


—FAT: 85.0 


FUEL VALUE: 


CREAM CHEESE 
5 
«PROTEIN: 25.9 


CARBO- 
HYORATES: 2.4 


FUEL VALUE: 


COTTAGE CHEESE 
34/0 CALORIES PER POUND CARBONVORATES: 4.3 1950 CALORIES PER POUND 


COMPARATIVE FOOD VALUE OF BUTTER AND CHEESE 


they could hardly find their ideal (or 
is it an idol). Evenin England, the 
home of cheddar, this is but one of 
many forms of cheese-making. In 
America the term ‘‘ fancy cheese’’ 
has been variously used, frequently to 
cover everything but the standard fac- 
tory cheddar. Latterly Swiss, Lim- 
burger, Brick, and perhaps others, in 
some localities have become common 
enough to be excluded from the 
** fancy ’’ group. 

With the great amount of capital 
invested in dairy work in New York 
State, every profitable line of dairy 
manufactures which can be developed 
offers another outlet to the product. 


- 


out of business. This has already 
happened in numerous sections of 
New York as well as in other States. 
In contrast the conspicuous success of 
certain factories which have become 
great is the reward of skill and re- 
sourcefulness, first, in making special 
kinds of cheese, second, in getting 
their product into the hands of appre- 
ciative consumers in proper condition. 
So great have been these successes in 
fancy cheese lines that the specialties 
of these factories are standard 
throughout the eastern half of the 
United States. These factories are so 
distributed over New York State as 
to dispose effectually of any claim that 
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they have been favored by local situa- 
tions. Their success is clearly the 
reward of work well done. Their 
selling operations have been mostly 
confined to the large cities. Only 
small amounts of the fancy cheeses are 
regularly handled at present outside 
cities of considerable size. Even when 
attempts have been made to sell them 
in small places, losses have usually 
discouraged continuance. Dealers 
and consumers alike have _ lacked 


PARAFFINING 


knowledge, both of what standards 
for these cheeses should be and how 
they should be handled. The quality 
of the goods which reaches the con- 
sumer in the smaller community at 
present defeats any attempt to in- 
crease the trade. Even in Washing- 
ton we rarely get cream, Neufchatel, 
or Camembert in really fine condition. 
The problem affects producer, dealer 
and consumer. It is one of education 
in which we are entitled to look for 
leadership to the college. Most of us 
who grew up outside the large cities 
knew no cheeses except cheddar. We 
heard of Limburger through its reputa- 
tion for odor but knew none of its 
good qualities. General public knowl- 
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edge of the qualities of such products 
is the only safe basis for development. 
Good advertising has built up a large 
trade in specialties in the big city but 
frequently even there the effort to 
monopolize the trade is so dominant 
over the educational idea that dealer 
and consumer are alike handed what 
the distributing house chooses to give 
them instead of a product the real 
qualities of which are known. Before 
a large and widely distributed use of 


CHEESE 


fancy cheeses can be developed in 
America there must be more accessible 
information as to what these varieties 
ought to be and how they should be 
cared for. 

The large number of varieties of 
cheese obtainable even in small places 
in Europe testifies to a larger per 
capita consumption than on this 
Continent. Comparatively little of 
this is typical hard cheese. Cheese- 
making retains its place among con- 
tinental peoples in very populous 
regions such as American  clhieese 
factories are regularly driven out of. 
This signifies that the European 
cheese factory has so adjusted its 
practices that it can compete success- 





FANCY CHEESES 


fully against the condensery, the 
butter factory, or even the milk 
dealer. It further means that very 
large amounts of cheese go directly 
from the factory to the local market. 
In discussing the situation in Germany 
some years ago with the writer, Pro- 
fessor Fleischmann said that the 
larger part of the varietal names found 
in Germany were merely factory 


brands and nearly, or entirely, un- 
known beyond the towns in the im- 
Obviously 


mediate vicinity. such 
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Swiss and Limburger, are dominant 
in whole areas with large output. 
Whole chains of Limburger factories 
with an expert supervising maker are 
operated in the northwestern counties. 
More or less of the same situation ap- 
plies to Swiss. No Limburger is im- 
ported to compete with the domestic, 
whereas our domestic Swiss has never 
been produced in such uniform high 
quality as to compete successfully 
with the imported. In the case of 
Limburger the adjustment of manu- 


CAMEMBERT CHEESE IN DIFFERENT STAGES OF MANUFACTURE 


factories are a vital factor in the 
prosperity of theircommunities. No 
such condition obtains here. Local 
consumption has been negligible in 
the regions of production. The 
methods of work have frequently 
been concealed for fear of diffusion 
and the products have been scarcely 
known in nearby towns. New York 
State supports at present rather 
flourishing industries producing the 
following varieties of cheese, outside 
the cheddar group : Swiss, Limburger, 
Brick, Miinster, Cream, Neufchatel, 
Cottage, skim-milk Neufchatel, 
d’Isigny (also called Brie when made 
in certain sizes.) Some of these, as 


facture to the new conditions has 
simply eliminated importation. In 
the other case many problems remain 
to be solved before we can claim to 
have perfected our domestic Swiss. 
Contrary to some widely-held im- 
pressions, Limburger is made with 
scrupulous care. When possible all 
of the milk is secured within two 
miles of the factory, is brought in 
immediately after milking, still warm, 
and is made into cheese at once. 
The success of Limburger owes little, 
however, to the colleges. Wisconsin 
has done a little; the rest nothing. 
The same is true of Swiss except that 
the United States Department o 
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Agriculture has been working upon 
Swiss problems for several years, 
latterly with some success. 

Another group, brick, Minster, 
d’Isigny, are produced in isolated 
factories or in groups of factories in 
various parts of the State. Munster 
is occasionally imported upon a small 
scale. Brick and d’Isigny (better 
drop the d’ for it never came from 
Isigny, France), are domesticated 
processes in which there is no com- 
petition in imported cheese. The 
three are related in odor, taste and 
manufacture ; they are also related to 
Limburger in the matter of odor and 
taste. These more or less bridge the 
gap from the hard to the soft cheeses. 
For each of them there isa demand 
and a place among the diversified 
food products used in our great cities. 

The Soft Cheeses: In the typical 
soft cheeses, New York dominates the 
Eastern market. Half adozen manu- 
facturers of the Neufchatel group of 
cheeses practically divide that part of 
the trade. These are the cheeses with 
sour milk flavor. They vary from 
square cream, which commonly is 
made from milk to which fat has been 
added until it tests 7 per cent or more, 
to skimmed Neufchatel. The cream 
cheeses contain from 35 to 50 per 
cent fat and 37 to 50 per cent water. 
They vary in quality greatly. De- 
terioration is very rapid and begins 
quickly in those with water content 
rising toward 50 per cent. Good 
cream cheese should fall close to 40 
per cent in-water but the temptation 
to obtain a high yield by insufficient 
pressing brings a very large per- 
centage of poor stuff into the field. 
If sold and eaten quickly such cheese 
passes undetected ; if kept a few days 
it offends the discriminating customer. 
Similarly with Neufchatel, a good 
cheese will fall close to 50 per cent 
water and 20 to 30 per cent fat. If 
nice and fresh it will be attractive at 
60 per cent, but will go ‘‘off’’ in 
flavor quickly. As the milk is pro- 
gressively skimmed, the Neufchatel 
process produces cheeses rising toward 
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the 75 per cent of water and falling 
to the fat-free basis of the old time 
cottage cheese. The range of quality 
between the extremes is very great. 
At present the large volume of pro- 
duction falls into two groups—the 
moderately good cream cheeses and 
the same grades of Neufchatel. The 
number of really high grade brands 
is small. The opportunity in these 
cheeses lies in the production of 
special brands of uniform quality for 
definitely known and discriminating 
trade. As noted already, outside the 
immediate clientage of the distribut- 
ing houses in the large cities, few of 
these cheeses reach the consumer in 
really attractive condition. Many of 
them are offensive. The city of 
Washington gets practically none of 
these cheeses at their best. This is 
true of many other places. The 
cheeses of this group are easily pro- 
duced with moderate expense for 
equipment, and the opportunities to 
build up local trade for known pro- 
ducts produced nearby have not been 
tested in this country. Enough has 
been done by the Dairy Department 
at Ithaca to show that the market for 
such products can be almost indefinite- 
ly extended. 

Camembert. 


Of the 


high priced 
French cheeses Camembert has been 


most fully studied. The necessity of 
special equipment to control tempera- 
ture and moisture, handicaps the 
American factory. But the ability to 
send a fully ripe cheese to a market 
only a few hours away is a tremendous 
advantage in dealing with so perish- 
able a product as ripe Camembert. 
With the opportunity due to restricted 
importation just now, these factories 
operating should bring their technique 
to such perfection as to hold their 
share of the trade at the end of the 
war. Unless such care and skill is 
developed, they can not hope to com- 
pete when high class French cheese is 
again available to satisfy the market. 

Specialties. A third group of 
cheeses falling to my assignment may 
be called specialties. Two firms in 
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your state turn out qualities of pro- 
cessed cheddar which have recognition 
over wide areas. Both of these pro- 
ducts are skilfully handled. One 
factory has gradually narrowed its 
business to’a single article under a 
trade name but that cheese may be 
seen on nearly every large cheese 
counter from Chicago to Boston. The 
incorporation of pimento, olives, nuts, 
and other condiments furnishes a long 
list of modifications of cream and 
Neufchatel. The desire of the citizen 
of foreign birth for national products 
of his home country has been met by 
certain firms in the production of pro- 
volono, caciocavallo, whey cheeses, 
and the various forms of ‘‘ Kosher’’. 
The chance for multiplication of these 
products is indicated by the study of 
the list of nearly 500 varieties pub- 
lished by Doane and Lawson (U. S. 
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Dept. Agr. B. A. I. Bul. 105 and 146) 
some years ago. Many of these are 
purely local forms, but they have a 
legitimate place in the dairy industry 
wherever manufactured. Multiplica- 
tion of products in this way, in so far 
as each product represents the skillful 
production of something which satis- 
fies a special, even a restricted mar- 
ket, is desirable. 

The alternatives before the cheese 
maker then are (1) the production of 
a standardized article which can be 
dumped wholesale into the general 
market and find its outlet through the 
regular channels, or (2) the produc- 
tion of a high class article which must 
be skilfully handled for the special or 
local market. The former represents 
the conservative practice usual in 
America. The latter is a large and 
in many ways attractive opportunity. 


THE NEW MILK ORDINANCE 


BY T. J. MCINERNEY 


Instructor Dairy Department, New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


HE purpose of this milk ordinance 
is an endeavor on the part of the 
State Department of Health to 

control communicable diseases in so 
far as they are transmitted by milk. 
It is a well known fact that typhoid 
fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, tuber- 
culosis and other contagious diseases 
may be carried by milk and if the 
germs which cause these diseases gain 
access to the milk they find there a 
favorable place in which they can 
develop. 

One of the chief advantages of milk 
inspection is the fact that the Board 
of Health knows who are selling milk 
and the dairy farms on which that 
milk is produced. 

According to the new milk ordi- 
nance all milk dealers must make ap- 
plication to the health officer for a 
permit to sell milk and this permit 
must be sworn to by the applicant. 
The applicant must file the list of 


> 


dairies from which he receives his 
milk and the approximate amount of 
milk produced by each dairy. Ifa 
contagious disease breaks out in a 
community the health officer can find 
out if these cases are on the route of a 
single milk man and if so he can trace 
the disease back to the dairies by find- 
ing out whether or not there has been 
sickness at any of the farms on which 
this milk has been produced. This 
has been done in several cases in the 
past. 

On or before January Ist, 1915, the 
premises of all persons who are to 
handle milk or cream for the supply 
of any city or village must be in- 
spected and be passed upon by the 
local health officer or his representa- 
tive. The milk produced on such 
premises will there be graded accord- 
ing to the sanitary conditions of the 
dairy, the health of the animals and 
the bacterial content of the milk pro- 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADES OF RAW MILK. 


Bacterial 


Dairy 
Requirements 


Score 


Grade Cows 


Certified 
Milk 


Tuberculin Free from 

tested and in pathogenic 
good physical bacteria or 
condition. 


Determined 


bacteria in ex-/mission. 
cessive num- 
bers. 


Grade A Raw Tuberculin 
tested an- 
nually. 


Not more 
than 60,000 (25% for 
perce. for J equip. and 
milk ; or 300,- 50% for 
000 per cc. methods. 
for cream. 


Grade B Raw Pass annual Milk not 

physical exa- more than 23% for 

mination. 200,000 per (equip. and 
cc. cream not 37% for 
more than methods. 
750,000 per cc. 


Grade C Raw No require- 


No require- 
ment. ment. at least 40%. 


Time allowed 
for delivery 


Determined 
by the medi- by the medi-label of the medical 
cal milk com- cal milk com-|milk commission 

mission. 


Not less than Within 36 
hours from 
time of milk-\dairy and caps or 
ing. 


Not less than Within 36 
hours from 
time of milk- tain 


ing. 


Total score of Within 48 

hours from 
time of milk- tain 
ing. 


Method of 
labeling and 
selling 


Marked with the 


certifying it. 


Must be sold in con- 
tainers'sealed at the 


tags must be white 
with ‘‘Grade A 
Raw ”’ in black type 
and name and ad- 
dress of the dealer. 


Caps and tags must 
be white and con- 
the term 
‘*Grade B Raw’’ in 
green type and the 
name of the dealer. 


Caps and tags must 
be white and con- 
the term 
‘*Grade C Raw ”’ in 
large red type. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADES OF PASTEURIZED MILK. 


(Pasteurization is defined as the subjecting of the milk or cream to an average tempera- 


ture of 145° F for at least 30 minutes. 


Bacterial requirements. 
After 


Grade A Must pass |Not over (Milk not (Not less 
Pasteurized the annual (200,000 over 30,000 than 25 % 
physicalex- bacteria perand cream for equip. 
aiination. (cc. notover and 43% 
150,000 for 
per cc. methods. 


Dairy 


Grade Score 


Cows 
Before 


Not less 
than 20% 
for equip. 


Grade B Must pass |Not over Milk not 
Pasteurized jthe annual |300,000 per over 100,- 
physical ex-|cc. ooo and 
amination. cream not 
over 500,- (than 35% 
000 per cc. for 
methods. 


Grade <= 


Pasteurized ments. ments. ments. 


40%. 


and not less 


No require- No require- No require- Total score Within 48 


Timie al- 
lowed for 
delivery. 


Method of 
labeling and 
selling 


Within 36 Must be sold in 

hours after containers sealed 

pasteuriza- at the dairy and 

tion. tags and caps must 
be white and con- 
tain the term 
‘*Grade A Pasteu- 
rized’’ in large 
black type. 


Milk must |The caps or tags 
be deliver-|must be white and 


ed within 36\contain 
hours after 


the term 
‘* Grade B Pasteu- 
pasteuriza- rized’’ in large 
tion and = green type and 
cream with- name of dealer. 

in 48 hours 

after paste- 

urization. 


The caps or tags 


of at least/hours after must be white and 


contain the term 
‘*Grade C Pasteu- 
rized ’’ in large red 
type. 


time of 
pasteuriza- 
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duced on such dairies and whether or 
not the milk has been pasteurized. 
The grades of milk are as follows: 
‘‘ Certified Milk’’, ‘‘Grade A Raw’’, 
‘‘Grade A Pasteurized’’, ‘‘Grade B 
Raw’’, ‘‘Grade B_ Pasteurized’’, 
‘“Grade C Raw’’, and ‘‘Grade C 
Pasteurized’’. Pasteurization in each 
case is defined as subjecting the milk 
or cream to an average temperature of 
145° F for at least 30 minutes. After 
pasteurization, such milk or cream 
shall be immediately cooled and placed 
in clean containers and the containers 
shall be immediately sealed. No milk 
or cream shall be pasteurized more 
than once. 


tuberculin tested, the milk must not 
contain more than 60,000 bacteria per 
cc. and the cream not morethan 300,- 
ooo bacteria per cc. and the dairies on 
which this milk or cream is produced 
must score at least 25% for equipment 
and 50% for methods on the official 
dairy score card. The milk or cream 
must be delivered within 36 hours 
from the time of milking in containers 
sealed at the dairy and the tags or 
caps must be white and contain the 
term ‘‘ Grade A Raw’”’ in large black 
type, and the name and address of the 
dealer. 

‘‘Grade A Pasteurized’’ is milk or 
cream produced from cows that are 


STATE SANITARY SUPERVISORS WHO RECENTLY VISITED THE UNIVERSITY TO RECEIVE 
INSTRUCTION IN REGARD TO THE NEW SANITARY MILK CODE 


Certified milk is milk produced un- 
der a legal contract between a dairy- 
man and a medical milk commission. 
The medical milk commission is a 
milk committee appointed by the 
county medical society. The medical 
milk commission must certify as to 
the health of the animals, the health 
of the milkers and attendants and the 
purity and cleanliness of the milk. 

‘Grade A Raw’”’ is milk or cream 
produced from cows that have been 


healthy as disclosed by an annual phy- 
sical examination and such milk or 
cream must not contain more than 
200,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter 
before pasteurization, while the milk, 
after pasteurization must not contain 
more than 30,000 bacteria per cc. and 
the cream not more than 150,000 bac- 
teria per cc. The dairies on which 
such milk or cream is produced must 
score at least 25% for equipment and 
not less than 43% for methods. Such 
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milk or cream must be delivered not 
later than 36 hours after pasteuriza- 
tion in containers sealed at the dairy. 
The caps or tags must be white and 
contain the term ‘‘ Grade A Pasteu- 
rized’’ in large black type. 

‘* Grade B Raw’”’ is milk or cream 
produced from healthy cows as indi- 
cated by the annual physical examina- 
tion, and the milk must not contain 
more than 200,000 bacteria per cc. and 
such cream not more than 750,000 
bacteria percc. The farms on which 
such milk or cream is produced must 
score at least 23% for equipment and 
37% for methods. Such milk or 
cream must be delivered within 36 
hours after milking and the caps or 
tags must be white and contain the 
term ‘‘Grade B Raw ”’ in large, bright 
green type and the name of the dealer. 

‘* Grade B Pasteurized ’’ is milk or 
cream produced from animals that 
have passed the annual physical exa- 
mination and contains not more than 
300,000 bacteria per cc. before pasteu- 
tization. Such milk, after pasteuriza- 


tion must not contain more than 100,- 


ooo bacteria per cubic centimeter and 
such cream not more than 500,000 
bacteria per cc. The farms on which 
this milk or cream is produced must 
score at least 20% for equipment and 
35% for methods. Such milk must 
be delivered within 36 hours and such 
cream within 48 hours after pasteuri- 
zation. The caps or tags must be 
white and contain the term ‘‘ Grade 
B Pasteurized’’ in large, bright green 
type and the name of the dealer. 

‘‘Grade C Raw’”’ is milk or cream 
produced on farms that score at least 
40% on the official score card and 
must be delivered within 48 hours 
from the time of milking. The caps 
or tags aff xed to the containers must 
be white and contain the term ‘‘ Grade 
C Raw’”’ in large red type. 

‘* Grade C Pasteurized’’ is milk or 
cream produced on farms that score 
not less than 40% on the official dairy 
score card. Such milk or cream must 
be delivered within 48 hours after the 
time of pasteurization and the caps or 
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tags affixed to the containers must be 
white and contain the term ‘‘ Grade 
C Pasteurized ’’ in large red type. 

One of the difficulties of this ordi- 
nance is that it may result in injustice 
to some of the producers. In order 
to get in ‘‘ Grade A Raw’’ all cows 
producing such milk must be tubercu- 
lin tested. But the tuberculin test 
guards against only one of the many 
contagious diseases, as mentioned, 
that are carried by milk, namely 
Tuberculosis. A low bacteria count 
shows care in the handling of milk 
while a high bacteria count shows the 
possibilities of infection from other 
sources. Tocite a concrete example 
I have in mind a man who is produc- 
ing milk at all times of the year with 
a bacteria count averaging less than 
5,000 per cc. and he has a dairy score 
of 27% on equipment and 53% on 
methods, and all his cows are in good 
health as indicated by the annual phy- 
sicalexamination. But he must label 
his milk ‘‘Grade B Raw’’ because 
his herd is not tuberculin tested. An- 
other case is that in which a man has 
a dairy score of 25% on equipment 
and 50% on methods, and his herd is 
tuberculin tested but his bacteria 
count averages 50,000 per cc. Ac- 
cording to the new milk ordinance he 
can sell ‘‘ Grade A Raw’’. Whichis 
the better milk ? 

The success or failure of this ordi- 
nance depends to a great extent on 
the integrity of the dealer. An ex- 
ample would be when one dealer may 
sell several grades of milk on the same 
wagon. If hissupply of ‘‘Grade A 
Milk”’ is short, he might substitute 
‘*Grade B Milk”’ for it, and unless a 
close watch is kept on all dealers by 
the inspector, such things may hap- 
pen. The only way todo in such a 
case is to allow a man to sell but one 
grade of milk if he is once found to 
be violating the ordinance. 

The probable results of this new 
ordinance will be the buying and sell- 
ing of milk according to its quality as 
indicated by the grade. The milk 
inspectors who are to enforce this or- 
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dinance have a great task before them 
and it will be necessary for them to go 
slow and be tactful in their methods 
if they are to succeed in raising the 
standard of the milk, and keeping the 
good will of the producer and dealer. 

The inspector in order to make a 
success of his work must have the con- 
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fidence of all concerned, namely ; the 
producer, the dealer and the consumer. 
If the inspectors are the right kind of 
men and are properly trained for their 
work, they will be the greatest educa- 
tors of the age, because education 
plays a very important part in the 
production of clean milk. 


THE RELATIVE VALUE OF FOODS FOR 


DAIRY 


COWS 


BY ELMER S. SAVAGE 


Professor of Animal Husbandry, New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


HE question of uniform feeding 
standardsand true relative values 
for feeds for all classes of live 

stock is an interesting and important 
question. Teachers in Animal 
Husbandry are not teaching in the 
same terms and are not using the 
same standards. Consequently the 
literature is in more or less chaotic 
condition. There isa great need of 
bringing these different sets of ideas 
together into a complete up-to-date 
set of feeding standards which will be 
used in standard texts and taught by 
all teachers. The feeding standards 
now in use are either incomplete or so 
old that in many respects they -are 
known to be inaccurate. 

In this short paper nothing new 
can be added. Itissimply an attempt 
to call attention to the wide dis- 
crepancies in the feeding standards 
as they exist with a plea for unifica- 
tion on the basis of the knowledge 
that is already in the literature on 
feeding with the hope that subsequent 
investigation may confirm such a uni- 
fication. The discussion will be con- 
fined to the standards for feeding 
dairy cattle. 

First of all it is interesting to com- 
pare the different feeding standards 
that are now being held up as a guide 
to students to show the amount of 
food necessary for a cow. Seven 
different standards are being taught, 
the Armsby, Kellner, Eckles, Scandi- 
navian Feed Unit System, Wolff- 


Lehmann, MHaecker, and Cornell 
standards. Perhaps it is not quite 
fair to call these standards all different. 
The Eckles standard for milking 
cows is a_ slight modification of 
Armsby’s, really a checking up of 
the Armsby suggestions for milking 
cows. The Cornell standard is simply 
a modification of the Haecker standard 
as applied to milking cows. 

Below is given a table in which 
these standards are all compared. 
The amount of nourishment is the 
amount suggested by the different 
standards for twenty-four hours for a 
cow weighing 1000 pounds and yield- 
ing in the twenty-four hours 22 pounds 
of milk testing 4% of butterfat. All 
standards have been reduced to their 
carbohydrate eqnivalent by multiply- 
ing the digestible fat by 2% and 
adding the digestible carbohydrates 
and digestible protein. This carbo- 
hydrate equivalent has been changed 
to therms by multiplying the pounds 
of carbohydrate equivalent by 1,071 
Calories and dividing by 1000. This 
reduces the production value of the 
necessary amount of nutrients to the 
term used by Armsby in his standards 
for dairy cows. 

The striking thing about this table 
is the close agreement in the amount 
of food necessary as proposed by Arms- 
by, Kellner, Eckles and the Scandina- 
vian Feed Unit System. The Arms- 
by, Kellner, and Feed Unit System 
standards have been worked out inde- 
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pendently, the Feed Unit System ina 
totally different way of experimenta- 
tion, and yet close agreement is seen. 


FEEDING STANDARDS FOR DAIRY COWS 


Weight 1,000 lbs. Daily Production 22 lbs. 
of milk 4% Fat 
Production 
Value 
Therms 
17.505 
16.562 
16.727 
12.600 
12.852 
12.600 


Digestible 

Protein 

Wolff-Lehmann ____ ____2. 

SUE ele 

Cornell . .... 

Armsby ---- 

Kellner 

NE inet ee 
Scandinavian Feed Unit 

UN oe cg once anti 


886 
mintatsian eee 
ieee cated pain 
ining Me evitiis so emcee 


12.576 


There is a close agreement between 
the Haecker and Cornell requirements 
of total food as measured by total pro- 
duction value in therms in the food 
supplied. The Wolff-Lehmann stan- 
dard, the oldest of all, requires a still 
larger amount of productive energy in 
the food supplied. 

The question now uppermost in the 
mind of the writer is, ‘‘ Which stan- 
dard shall I adopt in my teaching?’’ 
Does the Armsby standard supply 
enough food? Does the Cornell stan- 
dard call for more food than is neces- 
sary so that feeding would be waste- 
ful with this standard as a guide? 

Two points in the way of construc- 
tive criticism may be made. Since 
ther2 is such close agreement in the 
Armsby, Kellner, and Feed Unit 
Systems, and with Ecklesin his check 
work on the Armsby standard, it 
would seem that here isa good founda- 
tion on which to start to get a good 
practical working standard to be 
taught and worked upon until modi- 
fied in the light of good practical 
working results. Secondly, these 
standards have so much good solid 
work back of them that it seems that 
some one of them should be chosen 
for the basis of a well conducted long 
time test with a large number of 
animals in order to check up its 
practical applications. It is very 
difficult to teach the practical feeding 
of animals until more careful experi- 
mental work is done on the application 
of feeding standards. 
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THE RELATIVE VALUE OF FOODS. 


One of the most important things 
which a feeder must do is to choose 
his foods properly and intelligently 
with a sense of their relative values. 
Most feeders make their choice on the 
basis of their past experience. 

As a teacher of many young feeders 
who have had no past experience to 
guide them, the writer has found it 
hard to find a method for stating the 
true relative values of feeds so that 
a farmer can tell whether it is cheaper 
to buy gluten feed at thirty-three 
dollars per ton or distillers grains at 
thirty-five dollars. Here again the 
literature is rather inconsistent, 
different relative values being given 
to foods by investigators. 

Below are given the relative values 
of some of the common foods with 
corn ratedas 100%. The percentages 
are the relative values of the common 
foods as computed according to the 
different systems and compared with 
corn. The column headed Total 
Nutriment refers simply to the relative 
values as calculated by adding to- 
gether the digestible nutrients with 
the digestible fat multiplied by the 
factor 214 to give the fat its equiva- 
lent carbohydrate value. 


RELATIVE VALUES OF FOODS FOR 
CATTLE, CORN AS 100%. 


DAIRY 


Armsby 


Green fodder and silage 
Alfalfa 


—~— 
Ge Ge Ge 


ORO 
Hays and Fodders 
Alfalfa Hay 
Red Clover Hay 
Roots 
I a ate ee os 
Grains 
SO eee 
SEE Ee ae 
LOS ee 
By-Products 
Cottonseed Meal 
ENN oo ee os 
Dried Distillers Grains __ 
Gluten Feed 
Wheat Bran 


Sf 
oO 
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There is a close agreement between 
the total nutriment values and the 
Armsby values among the concentrates 
with the exception of wheat bran and 
distillers dried grains when the total 
nutriment value is higher. This is 
probably due to the large amount of 
fiber in the bran and the large amount 
of fat in the distillers grains which in- 
creases the total nutriment value so 
fast when the fat is multiplied by 2%. 

The point of great difference lies in 
the relative values given to roughage 
as between the Armsby values and the 
total nutriment values. The total 
nutriment values for roughage are 
without much doubt too high. An- 
other point of difference liesin the 
fact that according to the Scandina- 
vian Feed Unit System the values of 
cottonseed meal and oil meal are said 
to be greater than corn, a point where 
there is evidence to criticise in a well 
balanced ration. 

It seems to the writer that the rela- 
tive production values of all foods 
should be computed as accurately as 


possible in terms of their productive 
values to make milk and butter fat. 
In the second table only a few foods 
have been compared to show how the 
relative values run as compared with 


corn in the different systems. Dr. 
Armsby’s tables are not complete 
enough to give a good teaching basis 
but they seem to give the most accur- 
ate relative values and it would seem 
to the writer that if complete tables 
could be compiled according to the 
Armsby method covering the range of 
foods commonly used for feeding dairy 
cattle that they would be very valu- 
able as a basis for computing relative 
values in the choice of foods fora 
ration. Without much doubt these 
production values as computed by Dr. 
Armsby from his own and Kellner’s 
work are more accurate than the old 
total nutriment values. It is to be 


hoped that complete tables of these 
values will soon be available. 

When these tables are available the 
teaching of practical feeding will be 
much simplified if the values are found 
to apply to the best practice. A 
farmer can very easily compute in 
which foods he can buy productive 
energy (therms) the cheapest. Then 
with simple standards written in the 
same terms the formulation of a ration 
will resolve into simply furnishing a 
variety of suitable foods from among 
those which will yield productive en- 
ergy the cheapest. Then enough food 
must be fed to provide the amount of 
productive energy (therms) stated in 
the standard and in this variety of 
foods there must be sufficient protein 
to meet the minimum bodily needs of 
the animal each day. 

The importance of the whole ques- 
tion and the need for careful experi- 
mentation to check up these applied 
values is emphasized by a considera- 
tion of the size of the feed business. 
In Indiana the inspection system in 
use enables the Experiment Station to 
know very close to the actual totals of 
foods sold to farmers each year. In 
1913 the total foods sold amounted to 
$6,466,645.63. Of the amount, the 
total poultry foods amounted to $r1,- 
079,847.82, leaving as the amount paid 
for foods for cattle, horses, etc., which 
were inspected under the Food Law, 
$5,386.797.81. Of this amount 12.2% 
or $548,156.22 was paid by farmers 
for compounded or proprietary foods. 

There is reason to believe that the 
amount of money paid by New York 
farmers for foods for their animals is 
even greater than this. This illus- 
trates the great need for a simple 
method to use in calculating the rela- 
tive values of foods and for combining 
them in efficient rations for our 
animals. 





STUDIES IN SILVER AND GOLD FROM THE 
DAIRY 


BY LUCY W. 


HE adoption or adaptation of 
dairy products as basic necessities 
of modern cookery marks one of 

the most vital points in culinary de- 
velopment. A dietary which does 
not contain them seems preposterous 
to our present ideas. Butter and 
cheese, and their common mother, 
milk, are delightful to contemplate 
from two distinct standards. They 
serve not only as satisfactory and 
even essential articles in the human 
diet, with their high nutritive value, 
their adaptable natures, and general 
acceptability, but they, more than 
any other form of food material, also 
serve to feed that most fickle human 
attribute, the imagination. 

In ancient days, when our ancestors 
were forced to adapt all their cookery 


to the idiosyncracies of a single iron 
pot swung over the open fire, such 
gastronomic joys as omelettes and 
cakes, pastry and custards, were as 
totally foreign to their diet as were 
our modern refinements to their un- 


couth style of living. Advancing 
civilization has brought in its train a 
general revision of culinary as well as 
social ideals, and the housewife of 
successive ages has come to recognize 
more and more eagerly the qualities 
in cream, butter and cheese that make 
them not only available, but orna- 
mental adjuncts to her table, satisfy- 
ing the cravings of the inner man, 
and tickling the tinsel side of his 
palate as well. 

It is George Eliot, is it not, who 
likens the lump of butter, in its 
shining firmness, to a block of yellow 
marble. In her opinion the old-time 
dairy, with its fresh fragrance of new- 
pressed cheese, the soft coloring of its 
red crockery and polished tin, its 
bunches of green leaves enfolding the 
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cakes of butter, and its wooden 
vessels perpetually bathed in pure 
water, was a thing to sicken for in 
hot and dusty streets; and while our 
modern science snaps metaphorical 
fingers at such unhygienic measures 
as dock leaves and wooden bowls, a 
model dairy is still a pleasant spot to 
see, and the shining cake of fresh- 
made butter is still the king of in- 
animate produce. Being high in fat 
content, or energy-building material, 
it fills an important need of our 
human system, and the crisp golden 
flakes are literally ‘‘ pretty enough to 
eat.’’ 

In contra-distinction to our butter, 
which need only be seen to be ap- 
preciated, is the second product of 
our milk supply, the cheese. The 
block of Cheddar cheese seems to 
have no definite function to fulfil in 
the world. It is neither fish, flesh, 
fowl nor good red herring, and in 
this guise none but the most ardent 
admirers of its pungent taste will care 
to devour it in any quantity. Here 
the individual genius of the house 
wife is called into play. She knows 
that her cheese is a valuable article 
of diet, that it is comparatively cheap, 
and may be offered as a fair substitute 
for meat, provided the fraud can be 
tactfully concealed from the house- 
hold. So with saucepans and graters 
and feminine wiles she converts the 
original yellow block into a multitude 
of appetizing dishes, in which the 
cheese is merged, like Mr. Jellyby, 
in the more shining qualities of its 
companions. 

Milk, either in its natural state or 
in combination with other ingredients, 
is at once the most necessary and un- 
desirable, the most courted and 
avoided, the most healthful and 
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injurious of any food material. It 
has been said that the milk problem, 
one of the most important and in- 
tricate of modern hygiene, begins at 
the cradle and ends with the grave. 
Some times it leads to an untimely 
grave. Since it contains, in more or 
less abundance, all the foodstuffs 
necessary for our development, and 
offers them in such a convenient and 
appetizing form, we of the Western 
world have grown to consider it a 
necessity of human nutrition. But 
touching elbows with these manifold 
fascinations lurk a score of invidious 
characteristics which have made the 
question of milk supply a subtle and 
harassing one. Modern science has 
done so much for us, however, in 
simplifying this problem and abrogat- 
ing its dangers, that the housewife of 
today has at her fingertips a thousand 
and one safe and sane methods of in- 
troducing this prime product of the 
dairy into the life history of her 


family, so long as she recognizes the 
hygienic rules which provide against 


its dangers and deterioration. 

These are, of course, but general 
rules, which may frequently be proved 
by their exceptions. No matter how 
skilful the cook, or scientific the 
recipe, failures are apt to occur now 
and then for which no apparent cause 
can be given. In its whimsical ‘vari- 
ations of moods, milk has no superior 
in the animal kingdom. Milk will 
sour, it will curdle, it will absorb the 
odor of the meanest onion of them all, 
and nine times out of ten milk will 
cling to the bottom of the saucepan 
and scorch, no matter how frantic may 
be your efforts to avert the catastrophe. 
These distinctive features, while often 
unpleasant in themselves, are really 
safeguards by which we are able to 
decide when the food is unfit for human 
consumption. Many of the ‘‘ills 
which flesh is heir to’’ are the legacy 
of carelessness, of injudicious experi- 
mentation, or of improper supervision 
of the milk supply, and the results are 
often dire. 

Just how grave the results will be, 
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and just what precaution would have 
averted them, is not always an easy 
matter to decide, since a complete 
knowledge of the various ways in 
which dairy products may be adapted 
to culinary pursuits has not been 
granted to us, even in this enlightened 
age. The nineteenth century made a 
great step forward when it ferreted 
out the underlying principles of their 
deterioration. It is nowa matter of 
general note that the decay of many 
food materials is due to the action of 
micro-organisms, which literally prey 
on the food material, involving certain 
chemical changes which render it un- 
fit for use, and the modern housewife 
finds her path continually beset by 
myriads of miniature goblin-forms, 
more grotesque, and far more formid- 
able, than those which danced about 
Barnaby Rudge, in his phantom- 
haunted dreams. Infinite care and 
vigilance must be exercised to keep 
these tiny bacterial pests in check. 
Half of cookery is the cleanliness 
thereof. Many failures are chargeable 
solely to neglect in this important de- 
tail. Milk bottles must be sterilized, 
butter jars must be kept sweet and 
cool, the refrigerator in which they 
are stored must be spotless as the 
utensils in which they are placed. If 
these precautions be not conformed 
with, the aspirant for culinary fame is 
apt to find upon her hands a rarebit 
that is rancid, a custard that is 
curdled, or a cake which is totally de- 
praved. 

In general, however, it is safe to 
say that since the use of dairy pro- 
ducts in cookery is really a scientific 
process, a scientific accuracy in com- 
bining and adapting them will lead to 
uniformly satisfactory and attractive 
results ; and the housewife who keeps 
her store of provisions in trim order, 
row by row on the refrigerator shelves, 
may peep into this twentieth century 
treasure-house with a purer pride in 
possession and glory in future achieve- 
ment than that of any antique, Oriental 
princess in her store of richest jewels. 


See page 320 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CONTEST CLUBS 


There are certain dangers in Agricultural Contests 
which should be avoided 


BY DR. L. H. BAILEY 


(NotE—Dr. Bailey gave this talk before a meeting of the Grange at Ithaca) 


MONG the many enterprises that 
are now being undertaken for 
the betterment of country life 

and agriculture, boys’ and girls’ clubs 
are holding much public attention. 
These clubs are in the nature of 
organized contests, with emoluments, 
prizes or public recognition standing 
as rewards. Contests may liein the 
growing of prize crops, in the feed- 
ing of animals, in the making of 
gardens, in the organizing of prize- 
winning canning-clubs, bread-clubs 
and others. The organization of 
these clubs in recent years has un- 
doubtedly constituted a distinct con- 
tribution toward the stimulation of 
interest in rural affairs and the de- 
velopment of pride and incentive on 
the part of many of the country 
people. 


SEES DANGER IN CLUBS. 


I have watched their growth with 


much interest and have had some- 
thing to do in giving them encourage- 
ment and facilities. However, I see 
several dangers in this kind of work, 
and therefore I desire to offer some 
suggestions of warning, while at the 
same time reaffirming my approval of 
the general idea of organizing boys 
and girls for mutual emulation and 
improvement. We are now coming 
to a new era in ouragricultural work, 
consequent on the passage by Con- 
gress of the great extension bill and 
the beginning of the organization of 
many kinds of rural betterment en- 
terprises on a national basis. It is 
time, therefore, that we challenge all 
our old practices and make plans in 
a new way. 

I see considerable dangers in the 
boys’ and girls’ club work, as some 


of it is undertaken at the present 
time or into which it may drift in the 
future. Perhaps there are other dan- 
gers, but four will be sufficient for 
discussion at the moment. 

(1). These clubs or contests may 
not represent real effort on the part 
of the child. Work that is credited 
to the child may be done by father, 
mother, brother, sister or by asso- 
ciates. Probably in many cases the 
child’s responsibility is only nomi- 
nal. The boy or girl may receive 
credit for accomplishments that are 
not his or hers and that therefore are 
not real ; and if they are not genuine, 
then of course they are dishonest. 
They start the child on a wrong basis 
and on false pretenses. All such 
work should be under careful and con- 
tinuous control. 

(2). The rewards may be out of all 
proportion to the effort expended. 
The prize should have relation to the 
value of the effort or the earning- 
power of the work, or it is likely to 
be damaging to the child and to 
arouse opposition in his community 
or among hisassociates. Rewards in 
agriculture have not come easily, and 
this has been one of the merits of the 
occupation in the training of the race, 
and it is one of the reasons why agri- 
culture is a strong and important na- 
tional asset. 

When we make the rewards too 
easy, we not only cheapen the effort, 
but we lose the training value of the 
work. We must be careful that we do 
not let the rewards in agriculture 
come more cheaply or more easily 
than in other occupations. The per- 
son must work for what he gets and 
really earn it, or else the occupation 
will lose in dignity and standing with 





Boys’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS 


the people. Agriculture should not 
accept gratuities. 

Some time ago a young woman 
came to my office to secure a sub- 
scription, saying that if she accom- 
plished a certain number of hundred, 
she would win a scholarship. She 
was willing to expend weeks of very 
hard work, to go to much inconven- 
ience for the purpose of earning the 
scholarship. About the same time, 
certain young boys were brought to 
my Office as one stage in a trip that 
was being given for relatively unim- 
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illustrates the dangers that are likely 
to accrue unconsciously to the child. 
It is a doubtful undertaking to single 
out certain children in a community 
for unusual recognition or reward. 
(4). The children are liable to be 
exploited, and this is one of the most 
apparent dangers in the whole situa- 
tion. They are likely to be used in 
the making of political or other public 
reputation, or in accomplishing ad- 
vertising and propaganda for institu- 
tions, organizations, publications, 
commercial concerns, and other en- 
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portant effort in an agricultural con- 
test. Icould not help feeling that 
the rewards of effort were unjustly 
distributed. The travel-prizes are 
specially likely to be out of keeping 
with the original effort expended by 
the child. 

We should take every pains to let 
the children feel that the rewards in 
life come only with the expenditure 
of adequate effort. 

(3). The effect of these contests 
may be to inflate the child and to give 
him undue and untruthful estimate of 
his own importance. A shrewd ob- 
server of a boy’s prize excursion re- 
marked that every boy after he got 
home should be punished ; but another 
observer suggested that the boys in 
the neighborhood would probably pre- 
vent him from getting the bighead. 
I do not endorse these remarks, but it 


terprises, or to exploit the resources 
of the state or the agriculture of a 


region. Children should never be 
made the means of floating anybody’s 
enterprise. 

Every part of the ‘‘boom’’ and 
‘*boost’’ element must be taken out 
of this work, and all efforts to make 
a display or demonstration. Sub- 
stantial enterprises may stand on their 
own feet, and the work with children 
may stand on its own feet and not be 
tied up to undertakings to which it 
does not belong. 


THE SAFEGUARDS, 


Recognizing the dangers that may 
come from the organization of boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, how can we so safe- 
guard them in the new time that 
these dangers will be eliminated or at 
least reduced to the minimum? I 
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think that we can safeguard them if 
only we recognize the essential nature 
and function of such contests. 

The fundamental consideration is 
that all this kind of work is educa- 
tional. It is not primarily agricultural 
work, not undertaken directly to im- 
prove the farming of a region. The 
primary consideration is its effect on 
the child. If we can not accept these 
propositions, then I should be in favor 
of giving up the boys’ and girls’ con- 
tests. 
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the public school system. On their 
own account, schools must take up 
this and similar work if they are to 
secure the best results for themselves 
and to cover their own fields. The 
organizing of laboratory work at home 
under the direction of the teacher is 
one of the most important means of 
trying the schools and the homes to- 
gether and making the school a real 
part and parcel of the community. 
When this time shall come, the 
work with crops and domestic animals 
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It is legitimate to use domestic ani- 
mals and crops'for the primary pur- 
pose of improving and advertising the 
agriculture of a region ; but we must 
not use children this way. Animals 
and crops are agricultural products ; 
children are not agricultural products. 

If these positions are granted, we 
shall agree that this contest work be- 
tween children must be put more and 
more into the hands of those who are 
trained in education and who carry 
the responsibility before the public 
for educational effort. I think that 
this kind of work should be a part of 


and home practices will be a regular 
part of the school day, incorporated 
inseverably with the program of educa- 


tion. We must hope for the time 
when there shall be no necessity for 
the separate organization of such 
clubs, the school having reached and 
stimulated the situation on every 
farm and in every home. It is some- 
times said that the agricultural agents 
organize the contest work better than 
the teachers. Perhaps; but the work 
is essentially school work, neverthe- 
less, and we should now be looking 
for results in the long future. 
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We now have many agencies that 
may contribute to the betterment of 
rural affairs and conditions. We 
should encourage each of these 
agencies to do its best in its own field. 
Political organizations or agencies nat- 
urally take care of the ordinary politi- 
cal work ; the highway organizations 
or agencies take care of the highway 
work; the public health agencies 
cover the sanitary inspection; the 
commercial agencies take care of the 
general business ; the religious agencies 
naturally work in the religious field ; 
the farm-bureau agencies cover the 
agricultural field; the educational 
agencies should cover the educational 
field. Each of these agencies should 
be ready and willing to work with all 
the other agencies, but each one 
should recognize that each of the 
others has its own function and should 
have the same privilege in its field 
that a given agency demands for itself. 

I do not like the present tendency 
of many agricultural enterprises or 
groups to assume the sole leadership 
in the club and contest work for the 
young inthe open country. While I 
would not like to tie the hands of the 
recognized agricultural representative 
(whatever he may represent) in such 
a way that he could not undertake 
useful pieces of work even in rather 
unusual or outlying fields when the 
necessity seems to require it, the same 
as I would not want to tie hard and 
fast the hands of any other person, 
nevertheless I think the philosophy 
of the situation is that this educational 
work is the proper function of the 
regularly organized educational 
agencies that carry the public obliga- 
tion and that are supposed to be 
trained for it. So faras the technical 
agricultural officer or agent is able to 
help these agencies by means of 
suggestions, co-operation and contri- 
bution, it will of zourse be his privi- 
lege and his happiness todo so. The 
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training of the young is the particular 
responsibility of the educational 
organization, outside the home, and 
in general I think that this organiza- 
tion should be given a free opportuni- 
ty to handle it, and the responsibility 
should be placed upon it. 

Supervisors and superintendents of 
schools, and teachers, will need the 
demonstration-practice and the sub- 
ject-matter that the agricultural agent 
can give them ; they will increasingly 
call on this agent ; and herein will be 
another effective means of tying all 
rural work together on a basis of co- 
operation and co-action. 

Speaking broadly, I am glad of 
what has been done by any and all 
of the special agricultural and other 
agencies in organizing the boys and 
girls. So far so good; but I am now 
looking forward rather than back- 
ward. AsTI said at the beginning, we 
are coming toa new time. We must 
now step away from all more or less 
exploitive, temporary, discontinuous 
and occasional work in the organizing 


of the boys and girls in their contests, 
while recognizing that it has been 
undertaken with the best of motives 
and has been carried with much self- 


devotion and success, and we must 
concede the work to be educational 
and begin to place it directly on an 
educational basis. 

If it is said that the schools will not 
take up the work, then I am willing 
to wait. My prediction is that the 
schools will very soon undertake it. 
They are now taking it up in many 
places. The opportunity, and I think 
the obligation, is theirs. Enough 
new movements are now starting in 
the open country to occupy our time 
and to convince us that we are making 
progress. These new movements are 
good and will have far-reaching effect; 
we should now understand that we 
have time to be patient. 
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You all know, of course, about Farmers’ Week and what 
A Message to it offers. But you may not have heard that Wednesday, 
All Alumni February roth, of that week is to be given special promi- 

nence as Alumni Day. Thetentative plans now under 
consideration include the following events: (1) The Sixth Annual Meeting 
of the Students’ Association of the College at 10.30 A. M. (room to be 
announced later.) The feature of this meeting, aside from important business 
and reports, will be a discussion on ‘‘ The College and its Alumni,’’ by Dean 
Galloway, Ex-Dean Bailey, if possible, and several prominent alumni. (2) An 
open meeting at 2.30 in the afternoon under the auspices of the Association, 
to listen to a talk by the Hon. D. F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mr. Houston has expressed his willingness and desire to be with us if his 
duties permit. (3) An informal ‘‘ get-together’’ reunion and light lunch 
later in the afternoon, to which all Alumni and Faculty Members are invited. 
This will be a splendid opportunity—if not the only one—for the Alumni to 
meet and really get acquainted with the new Dean of the College. 

Detailed, eleventh hour information will be posted on the bulletin boards 
earlier in the week, or may be obtained by dropping a postal card to the 
undersigned. 

If you have only half decided to attend Farmers’ Week, make it sure right 
now ; if you cannot stay in Ithaca for the entire six days, plan to be there 


anyway on Wednesday. It will be your day. Don’t fail to make the most 
of it. 


E. L. D. SEymour, Secretary Students’ Ass'n, 
Country Life Press, Garden City, N. Y. 


We have an honor system in the College of Agriculture. 
The Honor It is one of the first things about which the freshman 
System learns. Let us see that he does not forget about it. The 
honor system is only workable when it has a tradition 
behind it. Since the College has only had it in force for a few years, we can 
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hardly say there is a real tradition as yet. But this should not deter us from 
enforcing it as well as though it had been with us for years. 

The faculty has gone more than half way in the matter and has placed all 
the examinations under the control of the student body. Can we not recipro- 
cate by showing them that we are fit for the trust? No normal person will 
premeditate cribbing or cheating—this means that 99 out of 100 will not. 
The question is how to reach the hundredth man. The propaganda of the 
campaign so far has consisted only in speeches by the senior class members of 
the committee before the classes in which the freshmen and sophomores of the 
college are in the majority. 

The one thing to make an honor system succeed is to keep it constantly 
before the eyes of the undergraduates. This is done in an unobtrusive way 
and yet effectively by putting a short notice on all exam papers, ‘‘ This 
examination is taken under the Honor System.”’ 

Let us keep at this good work and finally make an honor system in the 


college that we can always be proud of, and which cannot be surpassed in 
any way. 


An appropriation made a little over a year ago pro- 
The Agricultural vided for the erection on the college campus of a model 
Campus rural school building. An appropriation was also made 

for the remodeling of the old stock judging pavilion for 
the use of the Depa-tment of Farm Management. ‘These changes involved an 
appropriation of $3,000 and $10,000 respectively. Owing to the very rapid 
changes in sentiment taking place in New York State in reference to rural 
schools and the growing interest in consolidated schools, it has been deemed 
inadvisable to erect on the campus a model rural district school building. 
Furthermore, the appropriation was not sufficiently large to warrant an 
attempt at putting up such a building. The old stock judging pavilion stands 
in the midst of the quadrangle of the College of Agriculture. The future 
development of this quadrangle along proper lines is important. It was 
believed that if the changes were made and the $10,000 spent on this building 
the structure would become a more or less permanent fixture in the quadrangle, 
which is undesirable. Therefore, in the budget submitted to the legislature 
these two items have been omitted and will be allowed to lapse. The stock 
judging pavilion can be used, it is believed, very satisfactorily for the next 
four or five years as a temporary home for some of the departments, but 
eventually should give place to the development of the quadrangle as a whole. 


A number of the Agricultural senior class pictures which 
The Agricultural have been signed up for, are still in the CouNTRYMAN 
Senior Pictures office. If they are called for at once, it will materially 
facilitate matters. The keys to the pictures are also ready 


for distribution to those who did not get them at the time when they received 
their pictures. 





CAMPUS NOTES 


The ‘‘ Round-up Club ”’ 
The “ Round- is the recognized stu- 


Up” Club 


dents’ organization of 
the Animal Husbandry 
Department. The club was organized 
March 25, 1907, at Prof. Wing’s resi- 
dence. It was then necessary toname 
theclub. Various names were sug- 
gested and discussed but it was firally 
named the ‘‘ Round-Up’”’ which was 
suggested by Mrs. Wing and unani- 
mously accepted. 

While it was felt that such a club 
would serve many purposes, the ob- 
ject uppermost. in mind at that time 
was to furnish conditions for the free 
exchange of ideas among the students, 
among the instructors,among students 
anc instructors as well asamong stu- 
dents, instructors and visitors who 
from time to time might be called to 
meet with ys; or as it has been stated 
by Prof. Wing, ‘‘ A place to discuss 
family matters.’’ 

The Club, as stated, is much like its 
prototype, The Lazy Club. It is in 
theory and fact an organizationless 
club; it has no officials other than 
the member of the students’ execu- 
tive committee, who represents it in 
all student affairs. There are no dues 
and in fact no permanent membership. 
You become a member each week that 
you sign the roll book, the only duty 
—except one—that you are expected 
to perform. The one duty that by 
common consent we all agree to per- 


form is to respond when called upon 
to lead the meeting. 

The plan of procedure for meetings 
is to choose a leader for the evening 
who outlines a discussion and after 
which questions are asked. The 
meetings are commonly lead by the 
students although from time to time 
we have an important speaker from 
among the faculty or from out of 
town. In this way we cover a wide 
variety of subjects of interest to Ani- 
mal Husbandry men. 

The Club meets every Monday night 
at 7:30 and up to the present has held 
186 meetings. The total attendance 
to the present time has been a little 
over 3,800. The first hundred meet- 
ings averaged a little over twelve, 
while the last eighty-six have aver- 
aged a little over twenty-four. 

Possibly no feature of the Club has 
been more attractive or instructive 
than the organization of the Students’ 
Live Stock Show which is held during 
Farmers’ Week of each year. This 
show gives the mena chance to show 
what they are made of as well as a 
chance to get practical work in the 
fitting and showing of animals, which 
would otherwise be almost impossible. 

Thus it will be seen that from the 
increase in numbers who attend and 
the great value of the Students’ Live 
Stock Show that the *‘ Round-Up ”’ is 
serving a well defined purpose among 
the Animal Husbandry Students. 





Campus NOTES 


Significant among the 
events which occur in 
the College of Agri- 
culture was the annual 
fruit exhibit of the 
Department of Pomology, held Nov. 
5-7. A great many varieties of fruits 
including many sub-tropical varieties 
were shown. The exhibit was well 
attended by the students and fruit 
growers of the neighboring regions. 
Much interest was shown in the ex- 
hibit, since fruit had been sent from 
widely separated parts of the country. 
Among the states represented were 
New York, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Washington, Utah, California, Ohio, 


The Eighth 
Annual Fruit 


Exhibit 
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of grapes from the Geneva Experi- 
ment Station. There were about 75 
varieties in all, many of which grow 
naturally in warmer climates. With- 
out doubt quite a number of these 
varieties will be found to be useful and 
will not only increase the profits of 
the vineyardists planting them but 
also will increase the length of the 
season for which they may be kept, 
since many of these new kinds can be 
kept in storage until mid-winter. 

A fine exhibit of semi-tropical fruits 
was made by H. H. Hume of Florida. 
There were specimens of pome- 


granates, persimmons, oranges, grape 
fruit, lemons, avocadoes, and many 


THE FRUIT EXHIBIT 


Virginia, Florida, Connecticut, and 
Maryland. The work of arranging 
the exhibit, the unpacking, setting up 
of the plates and grading was done 
entirely by the students. A general 
plan of arranging the fruit according 
to states was followed. New York 
apples in every way compared 
favorably with those of the West and 
South. There were 60 varieties of 
apples and 20 of pears. D. K. Bell 
of Rochester as usual, furnished the 
largest number of pears. 

One of the most instructive sections 
of the exhibit was a large collection 


- 


others. Some had special interest be- 
cause of their novelty. Many speci- 
mens of Florida fruit were also con- 
tributed by the Department of Agri- 
culture, which hasa station at Miami, 
Florida. The persimmon, Tamopan, 
can be successfully grown as far north 
as Southern Canada. In Northern 
New York where the climate is mild 
this would bea valuable addition to 
the garden. 

The judging was done by a com- 
mittee of students from advanced 
classes in pomology. 

The exhibit besides showing many 
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of the excellent old varieties, showed 
a marked tendency toward the intro- 
duction of new kinds which previ- 
ously were supposed to be unable to 
grow in this climate. This is signifi- 
cant because it is certain that some of 
these new varieties will be introduced. 


The annual chrys- 
The Chrys- anthemum exhibition 
anthemum Ex- of the Department of 
hibition. Floriculture on Satur- 

day afternon and 
evening, October 31st, was without 
doubt the most successful ever held 
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corations and formal designs. This 
material was prepared for exhibition 
by the students, and aside from the 
table decorations and formal designs 
which were made by them, many 
cut-flowers and potted-plants were 
sent to the University by practical 
growers and retail men. 

Among those who contributed 
chrysanthemums, roses and carnations 
were the Pittsburgh Cut-Flower Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. J. Palmer & 
Son, Buffalo; W. F. Kasting and 
Company of Buffalo, and the United 
States Cut-Flower Co. of Elmira, N. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 


at the University. 


The greenhouses 
and attached laboratories were 
crowded throughout the exhibition, 
and much admiration was expressed 
for the excellence of the material 
shown. 

Two sections of the greenhouses 
were filled with chrysanthemums grow- 
ing in pots placed on benches. These 
represented all types of blooms and 
methods of culture. The majority of 
varieties were at just the right degree 
of maturity. 

The laboratory and class-room were 
decorated with southern smilax and 
artificial pink roses and this space 
was given over to an exhibition of 
cut-blooms, potted-plants, table de- 


Y. W.J. Palmer & Son also sent 
several magnificent colonial bouquets. 
A corsage bouquet of orchids, lilies 
of the valley and gardinias, was 
especially admired. Penneck-Meehan 
Co. of Philadelphia sent in addition 
to chrysanthemums, roses and carna- 
tions, an interesting collection of 
miscellaneous flowers such as bou- 
vardias, tritomas and similar plants. 
The E. C. Ludwig Company of Pitts- 
burg, Elmer D. Smith & Co. of 
Adrian, Michigan, and the W. W. 
Edgar Co. of Waverly, Mass., also 
showed a fine collection of varieties 
of chrysanthemums. Several of Mr. 
Smith’s seedlings were very promising. 
Anton Schultheis of College Point, 
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N. Y., sent several varieties of chrys- 
anthemums in pots and in addition, 
thirty varieties of ericas, cyclamen, 
gardenias solanums, ardesias, ficus, 
dracaenas and primulas. Messrs. 
Schultheis, Palmer and Ludwig have 
sons taking courses in the University. 

The class in commercial floriculture 
made a collection of formal designs, 
such as galax wreaths decorated with 
roses and other flowers, Odd-Fellow’s 
and Masonic emblems, a pillow, and 
a standing anchor. Among _ these 


exhibitors were W. W. Knudson, S. 
J. Raub, H. F. Smith, M. A. Cassidy, 
W. M. Palmer, W. Funk, J. B. Clark, 
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It is only fitting that 
The Soccer something should be 
Championship. said in praise of the 
Ag. soccer team win- 
ning the Intercollege Soccer Cham- 
pionship. This is the result of hard 
work and loyalty on the part of the 
captain and the men. The team won 
six consecutive games one of which 
was by forfeit. The scores follow : 
i VR. SOIR os nn ew ecu EO 
Ag. “ ¥ 
a 
ae 
Ag. 
Ag. 


iessihen ei epniaiiie ae 


forfeit 


OUR CHAMPIONSHIP SOCCER TEAM 


Top Row—left to right. 
W. H. Boehler, Stuart Wilson. 


J. W. Welles, H. R. Sunball, Manager, W. S. Young, B. Potar, 
Lower Row: G. T. Dibble, T. New, Frank Nicolai, Cap- 


tain, R. de C. Continho, J. D. Loughlin, M. Wigdor, substitute. 


A. S. Kenerson, F. Dean, S. 
Macey, and Miss L. Marshall. 

The class in amateur floriculture 
decorated luncheon tables. These 
were planned to show designs such as 
could be easily arranged in the home. 
Each student was given a chance to 
work out his own plan and much in- 
dividuality was shown in the arrange- 
ments. 


W. 


‘When I consider the 
Some facts fact that until six 
about the girls months before I came 
at Cornell to Cornell. I did not 

know that it was a 
co-educational institution. I am not 
surprised that a large number of the 
residents of New York State are not 
aware of it. But one could not spend 

Continued on page 320. 
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PROFESSOR J. L. STONE 


’74, B.S.Agr.—Professor John L. 
Stone was one of the the first three 
men to graduate from the College of 
Agriculture. He was born in the 
year 1852 on a farm in the village of 
Waverly, Pa. He received his pre- 
liminary education in that place at 
Madison Academy. After his gradua 
tion from Cornell he returned to his 
home farm and was there engaged in 
general farming for a number of years 
previous to taking up his duties at 
this university. In 1876 he was mar- 
ried to Jennie D. Parker of Clarks 
Green, Pa., and he has a family of 
four girls. 

While on his home farm he showed 
a special interest in stock breeding 
and was treasurer of the Lackawanna 
Breeders’ Association, which handled 
Holstein and Jersey cattle and Shrop- 
shire sheep. He visited England and 
Holland in 1882 for the purpose of 
selecting Shropshire sheep and Hol- 
stein cattle. He also held the office 
of President of the Lackawanna Co. 
Agricultural Society and was a 


member of the Pennsylvania State 
Board of Agriculture and worked on 
the Farmers’ Institute staff. 

In 1897 he came to Cornell as 
assistant and from this position he 
was promoted in 1903 to an assistant 
professorship in Agronomy and in 
1907 to his present position in the 
Department of Farm Practice. 

While connected with Cornell he 
has been engaged to a considerable 
extent in extension work and has be- 
come widely known among the farmers. 
throughout the state. Due to his 
active nature, and knowledge of his. 
subject, he has proven to be an un- 
usually helpful man to the College of 
Agriculture. 


’91, B.S.A.; ’92, M.S.A. Among 
the earlier graduates in Agriculture 
at Cornell University there are none 
who have become more widely known 
or who have led busier or more useful 
lives than Charles H. Royce. Born 
of sturdy New England parentage, 
who had been tillers of the soil from 


the time of their landing, sometime 
prior to 1631, it was natural that he 
should turn his attention to the study 
of sciences pertaining to agriculture. 

During his college course ‘‘Charlie,’’ 
as he was familiarly known, was re- 
garded by his associates as a man of 


remarkably 
maturer life 
charcteristic. 

Becoming interested in dairying 
during his college course, he was one 
of the first to take the Dairy Course 
at the University of Wisconsin, and 
since then his interest in dairy matters 
has been unflagging. His work in 
the ‘‘ Ellerslie Dairy’’, owned by the 
Hon. LL. P. Morton, and which he 
later put in the so-called certified list, 
is wellnigh pioneer. Specializing in 
Guernsey cattle, he is recognized to- 
day as one of the greatest authorities 
in America, and as manager of the 
magnificent estate ‘‘ Waddington’’, 
the home of the Guernsey, he has free 
scope to exercise his wonderful talents 
as a breeder. 


His 
this 


good judgment. 
has accentuated 
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Not only has Mr. Royce been 
eminently successful as a man of 
affairs, but he has given unstintedly 
of his time for public betterment. As 
secretary of the Panhandle Agricul- 
tural Club he is doing great things 
for the development of broader and 
better agriculture in West Virginia, 
and as president of the Students’ 
Association of the College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell, he has taken a 
leading and forceful part in shaping 
the development of the agricultural 
work at his Alma Mater. 

Mr. Royce was married in 1893 to 
Miss Nina Barney, a graduate of one 
of the New York State Normal 


Schools, who most ably supplements 


MR. ROYCE IN A FIELD OF ALFALFA 
TWENTY INCHES HIGH AFTER THE 
THIRD CUTTING 
his work by organizing the farm 
women in her community in clubs for 
mutual improvement and home work. 
They have a splendid family of four 
children, three girls and one boy, and 
it is entirely unnessary to say that the 
son is anxiously waiting the comple- 
tion of his high school course so that 
he can enter the College of Agricul- 

ture at Cornell. 
Beside being a legal citizen of New 
York State and a tax payer in Tomp- 


> 


3Ir 


kins County, Mr. Royce is a member 
of the New York State Grange, the 
Bedford Farmers Club, and a life 
member of the Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society. 


‘or, W.C.—At a recent meeting of 
the Eastern Live Stock Sanitary As- 
sociation Harry B. Winters of Albany 
was elected president. The next 
meeting of this association will be 
held at Wilmington, Delaware. 


’05, Sp.—George T. Reid has a 
farm at Englishtown, N. J., where 
he is making a specialty of potatoes. 
He is also Master of the Grange at 
that town. 


’05, W.C. P.—Gus. Walters, who was 
a member of the first winter Poultry 
Course Class, and who has for many 
years been in charge of extensive 
work in the Poultry Department of 
Johnston Stock and Farming Co., 
North Dakota, is assisting in instruct- 
ing in the Winter Poultry Course 
this year at Cornell. 


’06, M.S.A.—A. D. Taylor, who 
was an instructor in the Department 
of Landscape Art after graduation, 
first took up a position with the firm 
of W. H. Manning of Boston, Mass. 
He now has offices at 1900 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio and Paddock 
Building, Boston, Mass. He is at 
present engaged in the laying out of 
the grounds for the proposed Industri- 
al and Agricultural Exposition to be 
held at Springfield, Mass., in rg15. 
This is to be a continual fair in 
which the U. S. Government has co- 
operated with the exposition authori- 
ties by establishing an agricultural 
and entomological laboratory on the 
grounds. The following is a para- 
graph from the Springfield paper. 

‘‘Mr. Taylor was first suggested 
by professors at the Massachussets 
Agricultural College who have been 
interested in the project from the 
first. He was formerly associated 
with Warren H. Manning of Boston 
and at present is employed by the 
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city planning commission of Detroit, 
Mich., for the development of parks 
and boulevard plans. He has also 
been associated with many exposition 
and college planning boards.’’ 

’06-’08, B.S.A.—Miss Nellie Salton 
has been engaged in the Children’s 
Garden work for the large steel com- 
panies of Pittsburg. Since the war 
began this has been discontinued and 
Miss Salton is now teaching in the 
public schools of that city. 

’08, B.S.A.—J. Vincent Jacoby is 
head poultryman in charge of 500 
head of poultry on the 4oo acre farm 
owned by the city of Cincinnati and 
maintained for the boys of the city’s 
House of Refuge. His appointment 
was made after he had passed an ex- 
examination under the new civil 
service law of the State of Ohio. 


’08, B. S. A.—Vaughan Mac- 
Claughey, professor in the College of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii, will make 
an extended trip on this continent 
during June, July and August of this 
year. He gives illustrated lectures of 
his travels and experiences in the re- 
mote and little-visited regions of the 
Pacific. During six weeks of his stay 
here he is engaged by the Chautauqua 
Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. His 
itinerary will extend from San Fran- 
cisco to New York. 


’08, B.S.A.—A son, Curtis Andrew 
McKay, was bornon August 21, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew W. McKay. 
Mrs. McKay was Margaret Curtis, ’o9. 
Their address is now Orlando, Florida, 
where he is employed in pomological 
investigation for the U. S. Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 


’08, W.A.—H. N. Wells of Castile, 
N. Y., who was President of the Class 
in General Agriculture, 1908, has re- 
cently been appointed Manager of the 
Sullivan County Farm Bureau in the 
State of New Hampshire, with head- 
quarters at Newport, N. H. Since 
leaving school he has been practicing 
general farming, in partnership with 
his father, on their two hundred acre 
farm near Castile, making a specialty 
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of potatoes and dairying, and also sell- 
ing large quantities of farm machinery 
to their neighbors. Wells has always 
taken an active interest in the exten- 
sion activities of his community. He 
helped to organize, was secretary, and 
a member of the executive committee, 
of the Wyoming County Farm Bureau 
during its first year. He is an en- 
thusiastic Granger, has served as 
Master of Pike Grange, is at present 
its Lecturer, and is also an officer in 
the Pomona Grange and a member of 
the State Grange. He is also a mem- 
ber of several other agricultural or- 
ganizations. In June, 1913, he was 
married to Miss Marie S. Knowlton of 
Gainesville, N. Y. During the sum- 
mer of rgt4 he and his wife took 
special work in ‘the Agricultural sum- 
mer school at Cornell. Wells received 
his high school training at Pike Sem- 
inary. 


Among the women graduates of 
the College of Agriculture who are 
employed by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture are the following: 
Alice Evans, B.S.A. ’09; Minnie 
Jenkins, B.S.A. ’07, M.S.A. ’o9; 
Anna Jenkins, B.S.A. ’11. Miss 
Minnie Jenkins is serving as pure 
food specialist and her sister is with 
the Bureau of Plant Industry. 


’09, B.S.A.—Mrs. Herbert Hoose, 
who was Miss Edna Jenkins, is en- 
gaged in poultry farming near Duane. 


’o9, B.S.A.—George H. Miller is 
making a study of the cost of produc- 
ing apples in the far West for the 
Office of Farm Management, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. By the 
survey method he has obtained a 
large number of records in the 
principle apple growing sections of 
Colorado, Washington and Oregon. 


’10, Sp.—Walter G. Page is located 
at West Edmeston, N. Y., where he 
is engaged in the breeding of Pure 
Bred Holsteins with his father. At 
present they have about sixty head. 
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‘10, W.C.P.—Miss Marjorie Lam- 
bert, a winter course student, is now 
in charge of Poultry Department in 
the Georgia Normal and Industrial 
College, Milledgeville, Georgia. 


’r1, B.S.A.—W. J. Corwin is at 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota, teaching 
High School extension work. He 
supervises the Agricultural work and 
has charge of all extension work. 
His district consists of two village 
schools, three consolidated schools, 
and fifty-five rural schools. Hestates 
that the work is very interesting as 
well as lots of it. He also states that 
these high schools are the _ best 
equipped in the United States. He 
was a visitor at the College on Oct. 26. 
Corwin was recently married to Miss 
Lora Mowrey of Grinell, Iowa. 


’11, B.S.A.—Waldemar H. Fries 
is again in the Buffalo office of the 
International Agricultural Corpora- 
tion. His address is 808 Marine Bank 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


"11, B.S.A.—Lloyd Leick has an 
80 acre vegetable and fruit farm at 
North Olmstead, Ohio, near Cleve- 
land. He originally began with vege- 
tables only, but he is now working in- 
to fruit and poultry. He markets, as 
far as possible, to the consumer, and 
also to the general markets in Cleve- 
land, thus saving the middleman’s 
profit. 


*11, B.S.—Miss Margaret Ahern is 
teaching nature study in Gary, Indi- 
ana, under Mr. Wirt, whose work has 
attracted such wide attention in edu- 
cational circles. His entire system is 
founded on student honor and the fact 
that three of his teachers have come 
from Cornell, speaks well for the Ag- 
ricultural college both along the line 
of honor system and educationally. 


*r1, B.S.—Warren C. Funck, dur- 
ing the past summer and fall, has been 
conducting a survey of the cost of 
running farms in central New Jersey, 
Southern Maine, N. Dakota, Wasb- 


- 
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ington and California. He is in the 
employ of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


’r2, Ph.D.—Leon Bachelor, who 
was located with the Animal Husban- 
dry Department of the College, is now 
head of the Department of Horti- 
culture of the Utah State College, at 
Logan, Utah. 


"12, B.S. in Agr.—Wmm. L. Cavert 
is employed cooperatively by the Of- 
fice of Farmers’ Cooperative Demon- 
stration and the University of Minne- 
sota as Farm Management Extension 
Agent for the State of Minnesota. 
This organization is a division of the 
Agricultural Extension, University of 
Minnesota and Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture cooperating. 


’r2, O.S.—Hattie Barnes is em- 


ployed in the University Library. 


’12, B.S.—Announcement has been 
made of the engagement of Miss Helen 
Julia Beye, daughter of Mrs. N.C. 
Beye of Chicago, to Gurdon Hubbard 
Hamilton, ’12. His address is 322 
Forest Avenue, Oak Park, IIl. 


’12, B.S.—Miss Clara Browning 
who has been an instructor at Cornell 
for two years, now has charge of the 
Home Economics Department of the 
Buffalo Technical High School. 


’12, B.S.—Herman Crofoot is man- 
aging the Farm Bureau work of Catta- 
raugus county. He is doing special 
work along the line of experimenting 
with corn varieties and fertilizers and 
is working out the cooperative pur- 
chase plan of lime and fertilizer. 


’12, B.S.—Miss Anna Hunn is run- 
ning the Home Economics Cafeteria at 
Cornell. 


*12,-’14, B.S.—James McCloskey, 
’32, and Miss Charlotte Sherman, ’14, 
were married in October at the home 
of the bride in Buffalo. Mr. and Mrs. 
McCloskey are living on a farm near 
Hamburg. 
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’12, B.S.—Daniel O’ Brien is teach- 
ing Agriculture in the Little Valley 
High School. He recently con- 
structed a farm management survey 
of his town in cooperation with the 
Farm Bureau Agent of the county. 


’12, B.S.—James C. Otis was mar- 
ried on July 18th to Miss Cecile E. 
Mignault of Syracuse, N. Y. He is 
the originator of a course’ in agricul- 
ture at the Middleton, N. Y., high 
school. Otis writes that his pupils 
are engaged in collecting specimens 
for a local fruit show. 


’12, B.S.—C. E. Newlander’s en- 
gagement to Miss Ida Victoria Hard, 
of Chicago, has been announced. He 
is at present instructor in dairy manu- 
factures at the Michigan Agricultural 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


’13, B.S.—Berdina Crosby is study- 
ing medicine in the Cornell Medical 
College in New York City. 


’13, B.S.—Miss Dora Earl writes 
that she is assistant in the Department 
of Home Economics at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


’13, B.S.—D. S. Fox is instructing 
in the Department of Farm Manage- 
ment at Cornell. 


’13, B.S.A.—B. H. Frary was mar- 
ried on Oct. 14 to Miss Delia Bean, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Bean 
of McGrawville. The couple will re- 
side at Pulaski after November 10. 


*13, B.S.—Bruce P. Jones is work- 
ing with Gilmore and Chavenelle, 412- 
413 Hammond Bldg., Detroit, Michi- 
gan who are members of the Detroit 
Real Estate Board. He has especial 
charge of all farm exchanges. He 
writes that he is enjoying his work. 
He was at one time Business Manager 
of the COUNTRYMAN. 


"13, B.S.—D. W. Hadsell writes us 
a very interesting letter about himself 
since graduation, parts of which fol- 
low : 
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‘‘T went out to the Pacific Coast 
after graduation in 1913. Spent the 
summer, fall and half the winter in 
Hood River, Oregon, and Yalsinia 
Valley, Washington, and other fruit 
sections studying methods of fruit 
growers and getting experience along 
these lines. Then I came down to 
Florida in January and looked over 
the State for about a month and ac- 
cepted a position with the Coe-Morti- 
mer Co., of Charleston, S. C., to sell 
fertilizer in Florida. Went up north 
last summer and spent three months 
at Cape Cod, where we have some 
cranberry bogs, came down here again 


EDGAR D. REID, Sp.’10 
Has an Soacre farm at Tennent, N. J., in 
the heart of the great potato section of Mon- 
mouth Co. He is keeping some pure bred 
stock and has set out an apple orchard. 
Potatoes are his main cash crop. He is the 
proud father of a future Cornellian. 


in September and am now selling fer- 


tilizer at Orlando. I travel in a ma- 
chine and find this method, as well as 
the work, is the very best way to 
gather information about Florida con- 
ditions and methods of farming. 

‘‘ Farmers down here are not up to 
date; though many _ well posted 
Northerners are coming in now. The 
Florida ‘‘Cracker’’ is entirely igno- 
rant of modern methods of cultivation, 

Continued on p. 316. 
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HAVE YOU A HOUSE ? 
‘ Make it 
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OUR FREE FRUIT BOOK will show you the way 


HILE many people appreciate well arranged and well kept grounds, they do 
not realize that it is possible to make their own places equally attractive at 
little expense, through the planting of 


Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, Roses, 
Shrubs and Small Fruits 


Even the little yard of the city dweller can be made to produce fruit in quanti- 
ties sufficient for a small family, thus contributing to the health and pleasure of 


all, as well as 
Reducing the Cost of Living 


for by producing his own fruit, the grower escapes the high 
prices demanded in the market. 
A SMALL OUTLAY will purchase an assortment of Trees and Plants that will 
transform your house into a home, greatly increase the value of your property and 


produce more than enough delicious, wholesome fruit to repay the original cost— 
tar better too, when 


Picked In Your Own Garden 


fresh with the dew of the morning, than when you are obliged to purchase at the 
grocery store or the huckster. Our trees and plants are grown in our own 
nurseries, in the famous Genessee Valley, propagated by experts under the best 
conditions and shipped direct to you from the nursery row carefully packed 
to reach destination in excellent condition for successful transplanting. Send for 
our big illustrated Book today— 


** Good Fruit and How to Grow It’’ 


A postal card brings it and you will never regret the investment, for you can 
save money on your purchase by our direct selling plan. 


Reilly Brothers 
(The Oasis Nurseries) 
9 Reilly Road DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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spraying, and farm management in 
general. I believe there are greater 
opportunities here for Cornell Agri- 
culture graduates than in any other 
state of the Union. 

‘* Mr. Lloyd Tenny, who has taught 
Pomology at Cornell is now at Orlando, 
Florida, acting as secretary of the 
Florida Land Growers and Shippers 
League—a worthy association of 
Florida farmers who are trying to im- 
prove conditions here in general. 
Among other things they are fight- 
ing against high freight rates to 
northern markets, and they are financ- 
ing the fight against the most serious 
disease of the citrus tree, citrus Can- 
ker, which was imported into Florida 
about a year ago and is fatal to every 
infected tree, such trees being burnt 
down while standing toavoid spread- 
ing the germs. 

‘The orange crop this year is 
short, but the grape fruit crop is very 
large, due to new planting in the 
southern part of the state now coming 
into bearing. 

‘Natal Grass, native of South 
Africa, which looks like timothy, 
has been found to do well here— 
three cuttings of about one ton per 
acre. It is revolutionizing the hay 
industry of this state.’’ 

This is just the kind of letters we 
like to receive. It contains informa- 
tion that anyone would be glad to get 
about Florida—telling of the opportu- 
nities and the present conditions that 
are now prevalent in that state. We 
hope to receive many more such letters 
from old students and hope to obtain 
pictures of them in their chosen activi- 
ties. We are particularly desirous 
to print news about any former student 
in these columns, and you will confer 
a great favor by sending this news in 
yourself instead of waiting until we 
write to you asking for such material. 
We want to liven up these notes by 
means of pictures of the men at work 
in their fields or on their farms. But 
this does not mean that we want to 
hear from the farmers alone. We 
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want any little bit of news about 
yourself or some other Cornell ‘* grad’’ 
that you have, no matter whether heis 
teaching, farming or in any other busi- 
ness. We want to hear about you and 


to tell your old classmates about what 
you have been doing since graduation. 


’13, B.S.—Miss Carol Higgens was 
in Ithaca for a week. She returned 
to Boston where she is employed by 
the Women’s Industrial Union. 


"13, B.S.—Arthur P. Williams sends. 
us a letter about his work in the Vo- 
cational Department of the Hamburg, 
(N. Y.) High School. 

‘‘' This is my second year of teach- 
ing Vocational Agriculture in the 
Hamburg High School. I very much 
enjoy the work. It affords large op- 
portunity of development of one’s abil- 
ities for practical work. The voca- 
tional teacher must be draftsman, 
mechanic, poultryman, stockman, or- 
chardist, soilsman, crops-man, in fact, 
an all round farmer. 

‘‘Our complete course includes 
Farm Crops, Soils, and Fruit Grow- 
ing, given alternate years with Farm 
Mechanics, Animal Husbandry, and 
Farm Management. The work is con- 
ducted with the primary purpose of 
giving the farm boy actual training in 
the business of farming, together with 
his academic training. If he may 
continue his studies at a higher insti- 
tution, well and good, but if not, he 
will have been grounded in some of 
the basic principles of agricultureand 
will have been trained to apply these 
principles in the earning of his living, 
instead of feeling that the high school 
course has been of little value to him. 

Those not familiar with the work 
of the Vocational schools will rightly 
question the extent to which the 
above purposes may be carried out 
because of the limited resources of a 
school district in equipment and in 
having but one man to give instruc- 
tion in so many departments. These 
limitations are in a large measure re- 
moved in two ways. By means ofthe 

Continued on page 318 
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Spray Your Trees Early Any time this winter and early spring when tne 


temperature is not below 40° F. you can spray with 
“SCALECIDE” and killthescale,eggs and larvaeofinsects wintering ontrees, as well as spores 
of fungi that can be reached by a winter spray. Prepare now for a good fruit crop next season 


“SCALECIDE” 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 
will absolutely destroy San Jose and Cottony Maple Scale, Pear Psylla, Leaf Roller, etc., without 
injury to the trees. It costslessto spray an orchard with “Scalecide” than with Lime-Sulfur— 


and you secure better results. We back up this claim, Write today for free booklets— 
“Proof of the Pudding” and “Spraying Simplified’. 


Write to our Service Department for orchard supplies at money-saving prices. 
We are World Distributors for 
Vreeland’s ‘‘ELECTRO” Spray Chemicals 


and “Electro” Arsenate of Lead Powder (33%) which, used wet or dry, has no equal in strength 
ortexture. Avoidimitations, B,G,PRATT CO., 50 Church Street, New York City. 


Dixie Brand Cotton Seed Meal 


THE CHEAPEST SOURCE OF 
PROTEIN FOR DAIRY COWS 


HUMPHREYS-GODWIN CO. 


WELL ROTTED 
HORSE MANURE 


DRIED and GROUND 


(Diamond Brand Compost) 


A natural manure for the use of Truck 
Growers, Farmers aud General Farming 
Purposes. 


It is largely Humusand richin Plant Foods 
Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash— 
which are immediately available. 


Positively free from weed seeds. 


It will please the most critical grower and 
insure good results. 


Put up in bags of 100 Ibs. each. 


Write for Circular “R” and prices 


New York Stable Manure Co. 


273 Washington Street 
Jersey City, N.J. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


THE THREE LEADING 
INSECTICIDES 


Hemingway’s “‘ London Purple ”’ 


the general insecticide 


Hemingway’s Lead Arsenate 


for your fruit trees 


Hemingway’s ‘“Caascu”’ 


the combined insecticide and 
fungicide for your potatoes 
and truck crops 


High analysis, perfect miscibility, 
longest in suspension and above all 


do the work thoroughly and always 
give satisfactory results. 


For booklet and prices 
write to 


HEMINGWAY & COMPANY, Inc. 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Former Student Notes 
Continued from page 316 

‘‘home project’’, the farm equipment 
of land, tools, and horses are at the 
disposal of the pupil. Other equip- 
ment, such as several sets of wood- 
working tools, benches, forge, anvil 
drill press, soldering kit, grindstone, 
Babcock tester, barrel sprayer, prun- 
ing tools, and soil-study apparatus 
kept at the school give ample scope 
for practice and demonstration. Fur- 
thermore the vocational teacher is 
hired for the entire year, and thus has 
opportunity for much personal and 
practical work, in the direction and 
supervision of these individual enter- 
prises, and in response to requests of 
farmers during the summer months. 

‘* Cost accounts are kept with every 
project. A written record of work in- 
cluding a discussion of the principles 
and practices involved, conclusions 
and reasons for profit or loss is 
required. 

‘* Several of my boys, besides keep- 
ing chickens, built hen houses from 
approved plans, making their own 


blue prints, and doing the carpentry 


work themselves. Others ran pro- 
jects in orchard management, tile 
drainage, potato growing, onions, let- 
tuce, and home garden, ranging in ex- 
tent from one fourth to one or more 
acres. As an example of returns, a 
one half acre potato project gave 
gross receipts of $76, with a net re- 
turn of $33. Some projects were run 
at a loss in money, but, we trust, ata 
gain in experience.’’ 


’13, Grad.—J. B. Bain has resigned 
from the position of instructor in the 
Dept. of Animal Husbandry and has 
accepted a position as Dairy Hus- 
bandman in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry in the Dept. of Agriculture 
at Washington, D.C. His work con- 
sists in supervising some special in- 
vestigations in determining the cost 
of producing milk. After he has got 
his plans formulated for the carrying 
on of his work he intends to spend 
several months traveling through the 
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dairy states getting his work organ- 
ized. He will make his headquarters 
in Washington. His present address 
is 201 C St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


’13,’14 W.A.—Albert Horton, who 
was vice president of the Short Course 
Poultry Club and who was also on the 
Debate Team, is now foreman of the 
Poultry farm at the University of In- 
diana. He was married in September, 


’14, B.S.—Miss Ruth Bayer is 
teaching Nature Study in the Good- 
year-Burlingham School in Syracuse. 


‘14, B.S.—Errol Bird is directing 
the farms at the Home for Feeble 
Minded at Rome. 


’14, B.S.—Miss Clara Koepka is 
under Mr. Wirt in the Gary, Indi- 
ana, Public schools. 


’14, B.S. in Agr.—L. H. Martin, 
of Crowley, Louisiana, is Demonstra- 
tion Agent of Assumption Parish in 
that state, with headquarters at Na- 
poleonville. This is the third largest 
city in the state and one of the most 
important. This parish, which cor- 
responds to a county, has large sugar 
plantations of 5,000 to 10,000 acres. 
Martin writes that he has often ridden 
all day on the same plantation. He 
is making a great success of his work. 


’14, B.S.—At a dinner given at the 
Home Economics Lodge, Saturday 
evening, November 21, 1914, the en- 
gagement of Miss Katherine Mills, 
’14, to Dr. Hamilton of Delhi, N. Y., 
a graduate of the Cornell Veterinary 
College, was announced. The date 
for the marriage has not yet been de- 
cided, but it is expected to occur in 
the near future. Miss Mills, who 
was a former E'ome Economics editor 
of the CoUNTRYMAN, is now engaged 
in Extension work along Home 
Economic lines, and will be greatly 
missed in her chosen field of activity. 
Her many friends join in wishing her 
much happiness. 
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BAG Re yn 


The Fox Trot Waltz Canter 

Opera Tango Double Waltz Canter 
Lulu Fado Maxixe 

Ta-Tao Hesitation 

Castle Polka One Step 

Furlano Pavlowa Gavotte 


Half and Half La Russe 


@ We are teaching the above dances. also stage dancing in 
pripate or class lessons. Learn them direct from a Castle 


House Instructor. Mrs. Dorothy Martin is a graduate of 
Castle School. 


Martin’s Dancing Academy 


Colonial Building 
Ithaca Phone 709-C 109 E. STATE ST. Bell Phone 242-W 
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The Unusual Gift 


Combining utility and pleasure for 
all is most pleasing 


A rare combination of the attractive, practical, in- 
structive and entertainment—essential 
to ever family, is the 


Columbia Grafonola 


in all sizes and styles, varying in price from 
$17.50 to $500. We will gladly place the 
machine alongside any for a com- 
parative test of tone, quality 
and other essentials. Let 
your,gift be worth while 
this Christmas. 


DAVIS-BROWN 
ELECTRIC CO. 


213 E. State St. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Campus Notes 
Continued from page 309 


a day on our campus without becom- 
ing enlightened on this point. 

Asa matter of fact, there are re- 
gistered in the various colleges of the 
University 569 women students repre- 
senting a large number of states. For 
example we have girls from Memphis, 
Tenn., from Chicago, California, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania tho of course the 
larger percentage of them come from 
our own state. 

As to their distribution in the 
various colleges, Arts has the largest 
number and boasts of 282 women stu- 
dents. ‘There are 230 in various de- 
partments of the Agricultural College, 
43 graduate students, 24 Medical 
students, 4 who are studying Law, | 
Architect and 4 registered in the De- 
partment of Chemistry. Inthe Agri- 
cultural College itself there is a great 
variety in the courses chosen. 196 
girls are registered in Home Econo- 
mics, 24 are specializing in some 
branch of Agriculture, 8 are in the 
department of Landscape Art, while 
we have one Forestry student and one 
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who isin the department of Nature 
study. 

As to where the girls live. There 
are two dormitories on the Campus 
which accommodate a large number 
of them. In Risley Hall there are 
147 girls, all of them Seniors and 
Sophomores. In Sage College where 
the Juniors and Freshmen live there 
are 175. In houses off the Campus 
and approved by the authorities there 
are 49 girls, while 82 live with friends 
or relatives. 92 girls are registered 
as living at home and 32 more work 
for their room and board. 

As to distribution in classes: 1918, 
1743 1917, 10651916, (15 3 1915, 114; 
graduates 43; special students 17; 
total 569. 

Because of the small proportion of 
women students in comparison with 
the number of men, our social life is 
necessarily restricted and in this re- 
spect we are some what like a girls 
College and yet we love Cornell and 
feel that we are a part of a wonderful 
institution. For the past few years 
registration of women students has 
very much increased and it is hoped 
that each year a new record will be 
made along this line.’’ 


Studies in Silver and Gold from the Dairy 


Continued from page 299 


SEASONABLE RECIPES. 


The following recipes will serve to indi- 
cate some of the great variety of ways in 
which dairy products, in combination with 
other ingredients, may be served at our 
tables. 


CREAM OF CARROT SOUP. 


I cup finely chopped carrots. 

2 cups water. 

2 cups thin white sauce. 

Boil the carrots in the water until tender. 
Prepare the white sauce by creaming 2 
tablespoons of butter with 2 tablespoons 
flour, and adding 2 cups of whole milk. 
Bring toa boil. Cook from 3 to 5 minutes 
and season with pepper and 1 teaspoonful 
salt. Add the sauce to the carrot water, and 
stir until the ingredients are well blended. 
Serve with crackers or croutons. 


CHEESE FONDU. 


I cup bread crumbs (very dry and fine), 


4 lb. cheese (grated). 
3 eggs, beaten very light. 
I tablespoon butter. 
Season with salt and pepper and a pinch 
of soda dissolved in a little hot water and 


2 cups milk. 
I 


added to the milk. Soak the bread crumbs 
in the milk and beat in the eggs, butter, sea- 
soning and lastly the cheese. Pour intoa 
buttered baking dish, put bread crumbs over 
the top, and bake in a rather quick oven 
until a delicate brown. 


PARSLEY BUTTER. 


Y Ib. butter. 

¥¢ cup chopped parsley. 

% teaspoonful lemon juice. 

Cream the butter thoroughly; add the 
parsley and lemon juice, mix well together 
and shape into tiny balls. Chill and serve 
with meats or fish. 





Unequalled original “stock,” improved by 
seventy-five years of most careful cultiva- 


tion and selection, make Carters Tested 


Seeds the “Seeds with a Lineage.” 


SEEOSMEN BY ROYAL WARRANT 
HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE v, 


CARTERS TESTED SEED include grass, flower and vege- 
table seeds of every desirable variety. Used rightly, they will 


give your grounds the same rich beauty that distinguishes the 
notable Gardens and Estates of Old England. Ask any 
gardener with experience in Great Britain. He will tell 
you that Carters Seeds are unequalled. 


Write for our 1914 catalogue—“Garden and Lawn.”’ 


Carters [ested 


Seeds, Inc. bling 


130 Chamber of Tested 


Commerce Bldg., Sceckt. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch of JAMES CARTER & CO. 


Raynes Park, LONDON, ENGLAND 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF JUDG- 
ING LIVE-STOCK, (Rural Textbook 
Series, edited by L. H. Bailey), by 
Carl Warren Gay, Professor of Ani- 
mal Industry, University of Penn- 
sylvania. Published by the Mac- 
Millan Company. Price $1.50 net. 
Dr. Gay has divided his book into 

seven parts. Parts one and two take 

up the principles and the practice of 
judging, respectively. Part three is 
devoted to horses, and there are chap- 
ters on the individual, types and 
classes, breeds of horses, and the mule. 

Parts four, five and six are concerned 

with the judging of cattle, sheep and 

swine. ‘The last part is given over to 

a discussion of the judging of breeding 

stock. Live stock shows are also 

taken up in this chapter. 

In the appendix are given a large 
number of records that are of interest 
to every animal breeder. A complete 
compilation of score cards for the 
judging of all the various breeds of 
horses, cattle, sheep, and swine are 
given. 

The book contains over 150 illus- 
trations which aid in explanation of 
many of the points taken up. 


MANUAL OF WEEDS, (The Rural 
Manuals Series, edited by L. H. 
Bailey, ) by Ada E. Georgia, of the 
New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Cornell University. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 12 mo., $2.00 net. 
Published by the MacMillan Co. 


A complete description of every 
weed that is known to occurin the 
United States or Canada is given. 
The classification follows Gray’s 
Manual so that it can be used as 
a text as well as a reference book. 
The range and habitat, the crop which 
each infests and means of control are 
given. The book is made especially 
useful on-account of the wealth of 
illustrations that it contains, there 
being almost four hundred of them. 
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Full Dress 
Fixings 
The University Haberdashery 
is the place to buy your Full 
Dress Suit. <A full silk 
lined suit for $37.50, 


well tailored, and 
the latest style. 


Dress Ties 


Dress Reefers, 
Dress Collars, Pumps, Shirts, 
Hose, Collars, Dress Studs 
and Cuff Buttons 


pidenmenag tanita 
University Haberdashery 


320-322 College Ave. J.J. Gainey 


The Real Estate Educator 


CONTAINING inside information 
, not generally known, “‘Dont's” 
1n Real Estate. “Pointers,” Spectfic 
Legal Forms, For Sale, Exchange, 
Building and Suretyship Contracts, 
Bonds, Mortgages, Powers of At- 
torney, Leases, Landlord's Agree- 
ments, Notice to Quit, Deeds, Chattle 
Mortages, etc. _It gives in the most 
condensed form, the essential know- 
ledge of the Real Estate Business. 

What You Need to Know 

What You Ought to Know 

What You Want to Know about 
it, placed at your Fingers’ Ends. 

How to become a Notary Public 
or Commissioner of Deeds. 

This book is an inspiration to the indifferent and a 
stimulus to the ambitious. Apart from the agent, oper- 
ator or contractor, there is much to be found in its con- 
tents that will prove of great value to all who wish to 
be posted on Valuation, Insurance, Contracts, Mort- 
gages, Leases and Evictions. The cost might be saved 
five hundred times over in onetransaction. 256 pages, 


cloth, postpaid, $1.00. 
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A Guide to Profit in 
POULTRY PRODUCTION 


Hudson River 


Valley Farms 


In Columbia, Rensselaer 
and Green Counties 


Large and Small, from cheap 
land to Gentlemen’s Estates. 


See RuRAL Lirg’s Co’s. advt. in 
November Countryman, or address 


W. B. Van Alstyne 


Sp. Agr,, ’93 and 94 
Mem. Farm Brokers’ Asso. 


KINDERHOOK, N. Y. 


New York State 


Ideal Farms 


In a healthful locality ; offering 
the advantages of practical farm 
land within two hours of our great- 
est city, with assured value en- 
hancement; acknowledged fruit 
land and entrancing natural country 


Prices range from ten to one hun- 
dred dollars per acre, with liberal 
terms. Among my patrons are several 
former Cornell students. 


Edgar L. Hoag 


233 Broadway N.. Y. City 


> 


By W. A. LIPPINCOTT 
Professor of Poultry Husbandry 
Kansas Agricultural College 


Practical experience combined 
with wide investigation in a single 
compact volume. The book of the 
hour for commercial poultrymen. 
No essential detail of breeding, 
incubating, rearing, feeding, man- 
agement or marketing omitted. 
Endorsed by successful poultry- 
menu. Adopted by Cornell, Penn. 
State, Ames, Kansas, and other 
leading schools. Thefeeding sec- 
tion alone is worth a dozen times 
the price. 


Cloth 476 Pages 


$2.00 Postpaid 
LEA & FEBIGER, Publishers 
Philadelphia 


Illustrated 


ARTHUR MEYER 
Farm Owners’ Representative 


Money-Making Farms for Sale 


in New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Long Island, 
and Pennsylvannia ::: ::: 


New York City Office 
110 West 34th Street 


Send a two cent stamp for 
the ‘‘Farm Finder’ Magazine for January 


The Jerseys 
ARE NOT SHORT-LIVED 


In 1313 eighteen Jersey cows were officially 
tested which averaged 12 years and 7 months 
of age. Average milk production 8617 Ibs. 
Average butter fat 387 lbs. Longevity, Con- 
stitution and Economic Production are Jersey 
characteristics 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 W. 23d St. New York City 


BOOK BINDERY 


Blank books ruled and bound to order 
Have your COUNTRYMAN bound 
We bind theses, notes, etc. 


J. Will Tree's 


113 N. Tioga St. 
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Watch Out When Your Animals Are 
On Dry Feed GILBERT HESS, Doctor of Veterinary 


Science, Doctor of Medicine 
Right now is the most trying season of the whole year 
for farm stock ; they have been taken off pasture, put on dry 
feed and thereby deprived of the natural laxatives so liberally 


supplied in grass; confined in stables with consequent loss of 
exercise and pure air. 


In my lifetime experience as a doctor of veterinary science, 
many a time have I been called in to treat cases of chronic 
constipation, stocking of the legs, dropsical swellings, skin 
diseases; but the most common and dreaded ailment of all— 


ee hogs—is worms—worms, and all these troubles 


are most prevalent during the stall-feeding period— during 
winter and spring, when stock are off pasture. I want every 
farmer and stock raiser—I want you—to feed 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


A Conditioner and Worm Expeller 


feed it this winter at my risk—on my guarantee below. This 
scientific preparation contains tonics to tone up the animal’s 
system and enrich the blood, laxatives to regulate the bowels 
and ingredients for expelling worms. 


Right now is the time to feed Dr. Hess Stock Tonic, because it’s the cow in 
the pink of condition that fills the milk pail, the steer with an appetite that 
lays on fat, the horse that digests its dinner that pulls on the bit, the hog 
that is well and worm-free that gets to be a 200-pounder in six months. 


§9@F~ So sure am I that Dr. Hess Stock Tonic will put your animals in ~@agZ 
a thriving condition, make the ailing ones healthy and expel the 
worms, that I have authorized my rearest dealer to supply 
you with enough for your stock, and if it does not do what I 

{9a claim, return the empty packages and get your money back. ~@ag} 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is never sold by peddlers—only reliable dealers; I save 

you peddier’s salary and expenses, as these prices prove: 25-lb. pail $1.60; 


100-lb. sack $5.00; smaJler packages as low as 50c. Except in Canada, the 
far West and the South. 


Send for my book that tells all about 
. Hess Stock Tonic—it’s free. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess 
Pouliry 
Pan-a-ce-a 


This is the time 
when egg prices are 
high and your hens 
ought to be making 
up for the smallegg 
crop during moult- 
ing. Pan-a-ce-a 
tones up the dor- 
mant egg organs 
and makes henslay. 
Also helps chicks 
grow. Economical 
to use—a penny’s 
worth is enough 
for 30 fowl per day. 
14 Ibs. 25; 5 Ibs. 60c; 
25-lb. pail $2.50. 
Except in Canada 
and the far West. 
Guaranteed, 


Dr. Hess 
Instant 
Louse Killer 


Kills lice on poultry 
and all farm stock. 
Dust the hens and 
chicks with it, 
sprinkle it on the 
roosts, in the cracks 
or, if kept in the 
dust bath, the hens 
will distribute it. 
Also destroys bugs 
on cucumber, 
squash and melon 
vines, cabbage 
worms, slugs on 
rose bushes, etc. 
Comes in handy 
sifting-top cans, 1 
Ib. 25c.; 3 Ibs. 60c 
Except in Canada 
and the far West. 
I guarantee it. 
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Farmers’ Week is Coming! 


The Eighth Annual Farmers’ Week 
will be held at -Ithaca 


Feb. 8-13, 1915 


Exhibits, Demonstrations and Lectures 


relating to 


Agriculture and Home Economics 


@ Write to Ghe Cornell Countryman about Jan. 


15 for a well illustrated Souvenir giving full details 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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THIS BRAND HAS ESTABLISHED 
A NEW STANDARD FOR 


Trade Mark Registered 


Steam-Cooked 


ia chicks should never be fed “raw” 

eeds. H-O Steam-Cooked Chick Feed is very 

PURE BEEF CRACKLINGS easy to digest. Steam-cooking does it. All 
clean grains including CUT OATMEAL. 


—, EF EF FE Write for sample and prices. 
H-O POULTRY FEEDS 
INCLUDE 
RA H-O Scratching Feed 
H-O Poultry Feed H-O Chick Feed 


H-O Steam-Cooked Chick Feed 
THE FLAVELL CO. 


H-O Dry Poultry Mash 
The H-0 Company |. J. Campbell 
ASBURY PARK, N. 3. . Mills, General Sales Agent 
BUFFALO, N. Y. | Hartford, Conn. 


New York Sie College ot Agccullre tt Corel Universi 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Breeds, Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, Short Horn 
Cattle, Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep, Cheshire Swine. 
Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock. 


FRIDAY OF FARMERS’ WEEK EACH YEAR 
No Stock Except SWINE Sold at Private Sale 


CORNELL POULTRY 


A few cockerel pullets and mature breeding hens will be offered 
; for sale for October and November delivery. 

Breeding Stock: A good supply of Single Comb White Leghorn breeders is available 
and poultrymen should let us know their needs. A few good breeders of the following 
varieties may also be furnishe | : Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Mottled Anconas, Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner Ducks and Toulouse 


meee. Four Good Records by S.C. White Leghorns 
Eggs laid ist year Eggs laid2dyear Eggs laid 3d year Total Eggs laid 3 years 
Lady Cornell 257 200 191 648 
Madam Cornell 245 13t 136 539 
Cornell Surprise 180 1586 196 562 
Cornell Supreme 242 148 220 o60 


Market Eggs, Poulty, Feathers, etc. are always available at the Sales Room. 
DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
New York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Union Seed and Fertilizer Company 


has purchased from 
THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY 
the well-known brand 


“American Red Tag Cotton Seed Meal ” 


The Manufacture and sale of this brand 
will hereafter be exclusively by the 


Union Seed and Fertilizer Company 


Below is shown a fac-simile of the Red Tag 
which will be attached to each bag of 


‘‘American Red Tag Cotton Seed Meal” 


Address all communications to 


UNION SEED & FERTILIZER COMPANY 


27 BEAVER STREET NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Make Money Winters 
Growing Greenhouse Vegetables 


D*# it ever occur to you that the same men who work for 
you outside in the Summer could just as well work 
inside in the Winters, if you had a greenhouse. Have you 
ever thought of it as a solution of your labor problem ? 
Isn"t it so that a man who is reasonably sure he has a job 
the year around works better and becomes a more valua- 
ble man each year? Isn’t “the short job” man the one 
you have the most trouble with. 
If you have a thousand dollars to invest, why don’t you 


Jord, @Burnham@. 


© ¥ 
Wing's 
For Field and Garden 


Alfalfa 


Sales Offices— New York 


try your hand at raising greenhouse lettuce, tomatoes and 
cucumbers ? Start with a small house—and work up into 
something bigger. You may find it pays better than farm- 
ing. It’s worth looking into. We would be glad to 
answer your questions and give you approximate cost on a 
vegetable house. 

We have been building greenhouses for over half a cen- 
tury and it stands to reason we know how best to build them. 


Boston Philadelphia 
42d St. Blg. Tremont Bg. Franklin Bk. Bg. 


Chicago Rochester Cleveland Toronto 


Rookery Bg. Granite Bg. Swetland Bg. 12 Queen St.E. 
Factories—Irvington, N. Y.—Des Plaines Ill. 


QUALITY 
SEEDS 


Dakota Nebraska 
Grimm Siberian 


Send for our catalogue describing all the new 
strains of Alfalfa, our own improved strains of 
Corn, Soy Beans, Vetch and Melilotus, and our 
Superior Garden and Flower Seeds. 


The Wing Seed Co. 


Dept. W 


Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


E) 
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Increase Your Business by 


Using Color Illustrations 


This reproduction was made direct from the fruit. It 
shows form, color and texture, emphasizes the good points— 
tells the story as your best salesman would tell it and _ it 
does it at a glance. 

We have a large variety of stock plates, from which we 


can supply prints in quantity. Send for prices. 


Christy Engraving Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 























Prove It By Making This Test 


Put a bunch of hogs or shoats in a separate pen or enclosure —feed them 
SAL-VET 60 days as directed, and you will get the best proof of its merits as a 
conditioner and worm destroyer. Wormy stock cannot thrive on the choicest 
of rations— balanced or unbalanced. Worms annoy—keep animals ravenous 
—run-down—ill-natured—discontented—unthrifty—liable to any disease. 


Hon J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Ill., writes: ‘‘Please send us two J.E. Snell, Flora, Ind., says: ‘‘SAL-VET is a wonder. I had 14 
barrie of ‘SAL-VET at once.’ This is the best thing we have shoats that would not fatten. I fed them SAL-VET and I was very 
ever used. We use it for sh heep, horses, and over 100 head of much surprised to see come from them rolls of worms from 12 to l4 
hogs and find it all you claim.’ in. long. These shoats mended »+ once, and are now doing finely.’ 


OOOO OMAR YY 


—is not a food, but a medicated salt, fed with the ration, or 
separately according to directions. I guarantee it to rid 
stock of stomach and free intestinal worms, to aid diges- 

tion and to condition the animals so fed. All stock look 

better, do better, act better. Every animal having free 

access to SAL-VET is a standing advertisement of its 

value. I'll prove its value to you at my own risk. 


xe Send No Money= 
¥ 4°, Just the Coupon 


Tell me how many head of 
stock you want to feed—I’ll 
ship enough SAL-VET to 
last them 60 days. Simply pay the 
freight on arrival — feed the SAL- Don’t say ‘Sal’ this or ‘Sal’ that 
VET as directed—at the end of 60 ok Sn Saigon! qemu ne Sates 


Meh days rep rt results. If SAL-VET has PRICES BE: E 


a Look For 
alley’ This Labe! 


one all I claim—T’ ll cancel the 
,? charge—you won’t owe me a cent. ps. 


“ee % SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 
Sun, 


e Ree, THE S. R. FEIL CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists _, 


% Dept. CC # 
Bute oe CLEVELAND, on10 “<< 


Bho ibe: 
“No orders fille orders filled yt less 
40 Ibs. on this 60- 
offer. plever oa in bulk; 
in Trade-M: 


4 lb. 

horse or head of cattle 

as near as we can come withor 
breaking regular sized package 
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CHR. HANSEN’S 
Danish Butter Color and 
Lactic Ferment Culture 















Won First and Second Prizes 


at the following shows : 







National Dairy Show, Chicago, II]. 
International Dairy Show, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Use Chr. Hansen’s 
Cheese Color 










Rennet Extract 





Rennet Tablets and Cheese Color Tablets 











CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Box 1095 
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HAUSSMANN & DUNN - - 


708 South Clark Street 









A COMPLETE FOOD 
PREVENTS SCOURING 
INSURES EARLY MATURITY 









RAISE THE CALVES ON 


BLATCHFORD’S GALF MEAL 


AND SELL THE MILK 
Endorsed by Agricultural Experiment Stations and thousands 
of Farmers. Manufactured to resemble new milk as 
nearly as possible in chemical composition. 
SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS 


. W. BARWEL 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. 









THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


——BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURERS——— 


High Grade Veterinery Surgical Instruments 


Cornell Song Books’ - - 
New York State Rural Problems 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 


Established 1824 


KELLOGGS & MILLER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 






Manufacturers of 


Pure (OLD 


PROCESS) 


Oil Meal 


We use only the best grade of 
Flaxseed and our products are free 
from admixtures of any kind. Our 
oil-cake meal is very high in pro- 
tein. Wonderful results are realized 
from its use asa feeding commodity 


Write for Prices 


2 oz. Dose Syringe, postpaid, $1.10 


Per % doz, $4.50, doz. - - 8.00 
Dehorners, $6.50to~ - 14.00 
Impregnators, $2.50to - - 6.00 
Capon Sets, $1.50to .- - 3.50 


Write for illustrated Catalogue and Special Cash Prices 


Text Books and Supplies 
CHICAGO 












write to the 


Cornell Countryman, Ithaca, N. Y. 








$1.25 
- $1.00 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


‘“*If you get it from us it’s right.” 


Buttrick & Frawley 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Society Brand, Hickey, Freeman & Michael-Stein Co.’s Clothing handled 
exclusively. Stetson Shoes, also shoes for rough wear. Mackinaws, ° 
Underwear, Sweaters, Etc. Largestand most complete stock in 
the County. We make suits to your measure. 


134 East State Street ITHACA, N. Y. 


Established 1887 
LARKIN BROS. 


Retailing, Wholesaling, and Jobbing Grocers 
JOHN LARKIN, Proprietor and Manager 403 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 


BIW See Se Be Beit te lite Eioew 


Everything to Eat—-From Soup to Nuts 
Either Phone—996 COLONIAL BUILDING 


BAXTER’S 


Clothing and Furnishings 


CADY’S 


EAST HILL 


have pleased hundreds of Cornell 
students during the last six years. 
MAR KET Why? Because we sell only first 
class merchandise and guarantee 
every dollar’s worth of it; we fit 
our clothing to please ; our service 
is unexcelled, and last but not 


Handling the best least, we sell One Price to All. 
in the City 


Please consider this ‘‘shop’’ ‘‘Your 
Shop.’’ You get your money’s worth 
here. 


Special Prices E. B. BAXTER 


to Fraternities Sen eben ts oe 


h lity Sh 
Quality and Service Che Quality Shop 
Unexcelled Satisfattion guaranteed 


150 E. State St. Ithaca, N.Y. 
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THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


Trees at Wholesale 


W. & T. Smith Company 


GENEVA, N. Y. 











Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Our trees are not lowest in price, but we guarantee 
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How and When 


Bem) eh 


This Book Mailed Free & 


40 pages of practical infor- 
mation, written ina way you can understand 
and use. Gives spray calendar, spray formulas. 
Describes which mixtures to use to fight any 
certain pests on apple and other fruit trees, 
bush fruits, grapes, vegetablecrops, etc. Tells 
how to prepare stock solutions, how to apply, 
which type of sprayer to use. Shows most prac- 
tical sprayers. both hand and power, Get this 
vauable Free book today. 


io } GouiL.Ds 





RELIABLE 


SPRAYERS 





are madeofchemical-proof materials. Designed 
to furnish best service with great saving of solu- 
tion. Easy tooperate and toclean. More effic- 
ient and more economical than cheap outfits 
which last but a season or two. In use by over 

P 400,000 fruit growers and gar- 
deners. Sold under a binding 
guarantee of satisfaction. 
Send for the book and post 
yourself at once. (2) 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 


Largest Makers of Pumps 
for Every purpose. 


16 W. Fall St. SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


+ 


ih 
oe 
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QUALITY and PURITY of varieties, and such i 
re 
if 
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nursery stock is the cheapest. ‘: +: ‘ 





KELLy’s 
“T REES 


Guaranteed to “ Make Good.” 


That means a lot toevery buyer—guaran- 
teed Sturdy, Healthy and true to name by a 
firm that has been growing trees right for 28 
years—Apple. Pear, Peach, Plum, Cherry and 
Quince Trees, also small fruits and Orna- 
mental Stock. 


Direct to you at Grower’s Prices 


Quality before price is our motto, but our 
personal supervision of all trees from our 
nurseries to you. together with up-to-date 
facilities, enables us to sell Kelly’s Trees at 
low prices. 

Our catalog tells all about our trees aud 
prices. It is our only salesman and you can 
order from the catalog just as well as if you 
visited us here in Dansville—Why not do 
both? Write for catalog today. It’s worth 
while- 


KELLY BSOS, Wholesale Nurseries 
221 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 


You'll never regret planting Kelly’s Trees. 


a Ree 
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CONLON+~Phhotographer 
HIGH-GRADE WORK ONLY 
Opposite Tompkins Co. Bank Bell Phone 173-W 


BARBER SHOP 


Sharp & Kelsey, Props. 


407 College Ave. Opp. Georgia’s Dog. 


Fre sh men ! The best place to get your 


barber work done is at 


The Ithaca Hotel Barber Shop 


F. 5. ESCHENBURG 


NORWOOD LAUNDRY CO. 


High Grade Laundry Work Cleaning and Pressing Contracts 
Good Work—Prompt Delivery of our old reliable standard 


107 NORTH ALBANY ST. Ithaca Phone—510 


FACTORY REBUILT H. J. Bool Co 
Typewriters ae 


ett 


All die tendlenn wakes House Furnishers 


$2 5 to $ 6 O and Manufacturers of 


Special Furniture 


TYPEWRITERS RENT AIS 


for $2.00 and $3.00 : 
ae PICTURE FRAMING a Specialty 


Everything for the Student’s Room 
H. L. O’DANIEL stots 


204 N. TIOGA STREET F 
actory Store 
Both Phones Forest Home 130 E. State St. 
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Special Dance Outfit 
$50 —at $5 a month 
and on free trial 


To satisfy the tremendous demand for the modern dance music we 


are offering a’special, popular-priced, easy payment outfit. 
This outfit includes the 
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GRAFONOLA, “ Jewel,” with 34 Different Dance 
Selections on 17 Columbia Double-Disc Records 






Made under the personal supervision of 
G. Hepburn Wilson, M.B., master of 
the modern dance. 


Here is the detailed description : 


11 Hesitation Waltzes 
4 Fox Trots 

11 One-steps 

2 Waltz Trots 

1 Maxixe 


Also a supply of needles 






Vernon Castle, greatest modern dancer in the world 
says Columbia Dance Records are the best he has heard. 


On easy terms of payment—the entire outfit delivered 
subject to three free days trial. 


Columbia Graphaphone Company 
Woolworth Building, NEW YORK 
For sale in Ithaca by 


T.E. Davis, 307 E.State St. E.E. Allen, 138 W. State St. 
Davis-Brown Electric Co., 115 S. Cayuga St. 
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THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


2 a Carr & Stoddard 
Wise fan 


eo High Class 


is at your service for 
all classes of TA ILOR Ss 
Fine Printing, Engraving, Etc. 


Note—If you desire a medium price suit any- 
where from $20 to $30, we ask you to 
Buffalo St.—Next to Post Office look this Special Department over. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Corner Seneca and Aurora Sts. 


ON THE HILL Ithaca Phone 76x White & Burdick Co. 
The Oldest and Largest 
The Palace Drug Store in the City. 


Supplies for Agricultural Students 


L aun dry a Specialty 
323 and 325 EDDY ST. The ROBINSON STUDIO, Inc. 


214-216 East State St. 
Fred C. Barnard, Propr. 


Senior Class Photographers 


ANDRUS & CHURCH 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
AND BOOKBINDERS 


ITHACA,N.Y. 
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| SOMETHING NEW | 


The H. C. Cable Colored Photographs 
of Local Views 


An Excellent Gift for any occasion 


In Three Sizes 


| The H.C. Cable Art Store 


405 COLLEGE AVE. ‘A Christmas Suggestion ” 


Why Don’t You Join the Big Army ? 
of Satisfied Customers and have Your Clothes Cleaned 
by the NEW PROCESS. IT CLEANS CLEAN. 


Modern Dry Cleaning and Pressing Works 


W. F. FLETCHER CO.,, Inc. 103 Dryden Road 
‘* Who Light the Way to Good Cleaning.” 


Che Waldorf 


$4.50 Meal Tickets for $4.00 Special Sunday Dinner 
R. S. WEAVER 319 EDDY STREET 


The Modern Method Laundry 


SOHN REAMER, Prop. 


We keep a line of diamonds ~ a all 7 
and jewelry and do all kinds af GHeguie's Jewelry Store 


136 East State Street 
repairing neatly at _ 


KOHM & BRUNNE 


THE LATEST STYLES AT 
MODERATE PRICES 


TAILORS 222 East State Street 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 








THE CORNELL Cour NTRYMAN 


38S Years experience tracking barns 
Equipping over 8,000 barns with Hay Carriers. An acquaintance with 
more farmers. The installing of more special work in fine large barns 
than any other man is the record of our Mr. J. A. Cross. We give esti- 
mates and advice as to the best methods free. 

Send for Circular and such other information you may desire. 


J. A. CROSS HINGED EXTENSION CO. Fultonville, N. Y. 


8a"We Do Your Mending Free“@a 


Forest City Laundry 


E. M. MERRILL 
BAGS FREE 209 North Aurora St. 


COLLEGE GIRLS will find a Wide Variety of 


DRY GOODS at the TODD COMPANY 


——120 EAST STATE STREET——— 


< | Keep in touch with the College. Write and 
orm eT Students let us kuow what you are doing—your 
friends want to hear about you. 


One Dollar will send the Countryman to you for a year. 


2 
=e 


= 


Pick Up a Few Pieces 


SSS 


| of your broken Glasses and 
Made | bring them to me, in less time 


Wa than you think I’ll grind new 
C] h f lenses, use your old mounting, 
ot es adjust your glasses perfectly 
and you are ready to see clearly 

once more. 
Whenever repairs on old 


giasses are necessary or new 
ones needed, call on 


WILSON OPTICAL CO. 


= |= SSS Ss : Store 208 E. State St. 


=> 


<== 


~—— 
a= 


156 East State St. 


gS 
; 
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The ‘‘ Short Line Limited ”’ between Auburn and Ithaca 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


The only line to and from Ithaca, Cornell University 
with through service between New York, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Niagara Falls and Chicago. Steel Trains; 
Observation Parlor Cars; Electric Lighted Sleeping Cars ; 
Buffet-Library Smoking Cars; — Cars, Service 
ala Carte; Stone Ballast 


Automatic Electric Binck Stele 
COMFORT SAFETY 


ie mig eam eemabe 


s 


Curcfiean Blan 


A La Carte Service 
6:15 A.M. to midnight 


‘ Special Luncheon 
A La Carte Service ain 2 oO 


from 50c. 
6:15 A. M. to 12 P. M. 


cies Carte Du Jour 12 to 8 P.M. 


Special Christmas 
3 
Dinners from After Theater Suppers a specia’ty 


12:00 to 2:00 P. M. ee 
6:00 to 8:00 P. M. Music Every Evening 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Hickey’ Lyceum Music Store 


105-109 SOUTH CAYUGA ST. 
Complete Stock of Victor-Victrolas and Records. Pianos for Rent. 


—EVERYTHING IN MUSIC— 


Pianos, Mandolins, Guitars, Banjos, Ukeleles, Violins 


Rented or Sold on Easy Payments. ‘‘SongsofCornell.” All 
the Latest Music. Strings and Supplies for all 
instruments at lowest prices. 


LENTS MUSIC STORE 122 North Aurora St. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINES, RECORDS, ETC. 


Christmas is Coming 
DB Why not give Portraits this year? Where can you get twelve 
Vibe presents for the same money that will be as much appreciated. 


Sit now and avoid the rush. 


Photographer Kodaks and Brownies make a fine present. From $1.00 up 
Over 115 and 117 E. State St. Both Phones 


THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


135-137 East State Street Established 1836 
Capital $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $165.000 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Cornell Library Building 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $350,000 Oldest National Bank 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


ITHACA SAVINGS BANK 


Incorporated 1868 


Tioga Street, cor. Seneca Ithaca, N. Y. 


When wanting Quality, Service and Cleanliness 


go to 


WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 
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University Photo Shop 


G. F. MORGAN 314 COLLEGE AVE, 


Special Attention 
given to Framing 


10 per cent off on Frames when furnished 
with the pictures we make 


PETER SCUSA, Modern Shoe Repairing 


Shoes Called For and Delivered 
405 EDDY ST. Ithaca Phone 428-C 405 COLLEGE AVE. 


THE DRYDEN ROAD CAFETERIA, Inc. 
209-211 DRYDEN DOAD 
“We set the standard on the Hill.” 


DANIELS & COOK, Druagists 


Corner College Ave. and Dryden Road 


Established 1873 Incorporated 1905 


Go to JAMIESON-McKINNEY CO., Inc. 


For Plumbing, Gas Fitting Steam and Water 
Heating, Gas, Steam and Water Supplies 
121 South Cayuga Street ITHACA, N. Y. 


Norton Printing Co. 


@ Producers of Books, Magazines, 
317 East State St. Catalogs, Proceedings, or any kind 


° of work that requires a large amount 
College, F raternity and of machine type-setting. % J 3 Jt 
Commercial Printing 


Pure Drugs Accurate Prescription Work Toilet Articles 
A. B. BROOKS & SON, Pharmacists 


126 EAST STATE STREET 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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SU 


there appeared on the Christmas Gift Horizen 
A New and Beautiful Publication 


[stim | “The Cornell Book” [2222.75 


Read what it rovides A striking cover in red and green 


with title and new university seal in 
gold. Nineteen pages of up to date pictures of the Campus, in beautiful 
sepia tones. Many large size plates. Opposite each picture a concise ex- 
planatory paragraph describing exactly what the picture presents, intelli- 
gible to your friends. The fine engraving makes the separate pictures 
worth while framing. A beautiful box may be had for mailing, design 
to match the book. 


The Price—only 75 Cents 


at ail the Book Stores THE STVDENT SVPPLY STORES 


COLLEGE AVENUE AND EDDY STREET 


Ask to see one at 


If you desire for your suit a good 
CLEANING AND PRESSING, also 
SUITS MADE TO ORDER at a 
reasonable price, or drill suits come to 


“RIETER,” the Eddy St. Tailor 


321 EDDY ST. Ithaca Phone 421-C 


D. S. O’BRIEN 


222 N. Aurora St. MARKETS 430 N. Cayuga St. 


Dealer in Fresh, Salt and Smoked Meats 


Poultry and Game in Season 


D. S. O’BRIEN 
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Prompt Service 


Best Quality 


G. P. READ, Inc. 


199 Duane Street, New York City 
and Albion, N. Y. 





Corrugated Caps 
Apple Barrel Cushions 
Standard and Special Apple Boxes 
Wraps, etc. 
Fruit Packages of all kinds 


Headquarters for 
Fruit Growers’ and Dealers’ Supplies 


“Health's best way—Eat apples every day” 
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The On GI! LG INSTOnGe GOMOnY 


DONALD McPHERSON, Agent 


SRR 


Is the only American Company that 
owns $76,000,000 of farm mortgages 


SRR aes 


Medical Examiner : 
Dr. Floyd R. Wright 414 Eddy Street 


BOTH PHONES 


ee 
New York Lite 
Susurauce Company 


C. H. WEBSTER, Agent 
ral 


RESIDENCE: 121 Catherine St. 


Both Phones 


| OFFICE : Student Supply Store 
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The Hotel of American Ideals 


HOTEL POWHATAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Best Located Hotel in Washington 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 
Refined Elegant 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Rooms, detached bath, $1.50, $200 up 
Rooms, private bath, $2.50, $3.00 up 
Write for souvenir booklet “‘B” with map 


Clifford M. Lewis 


Manager 


Davo Conen, Lessee Samu 
RITE FOR GUIDE TO WASHINGTON, Diese 


Hotel Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


300 ROOMS 
All with Bath 


—— - 
SSS SS 


NATIONAL HOTEL CO., Prop. 


Geo. W. Sweeney, Pres. 
W. D. Horstmann, Mgr. 


OVERLOOKING U.S. CAPITOL AND 
PEACE MONUMENT 
THREE MINUTES FROM UNION STATION, 
GEORGETOWN, 14 TH. & DECATUR ST. CARS 
PASS DOOR. 
DINING SERVICE UNEXCELLED 
IN WASHINGTON 


_ NEWEST FEATURE, ELECTRIC GRILL 


AT POPULAR PRICES,BAR AND GROTTO, 
MUSIC. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
RATES WITH BATH ; 2.00 PER DAY AND UP 
"WITHOUT © 1.50. eG were 


'. AMERICAN PLAN 
RATES WITH BATH $ 3:3 3-59 PER DAY AND up. 
WITHOUT 


EL GOODACRE , MANAGER® 
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A BAG OF THREE D GRAINS 


will put more milk in your pail than any other concentrate. Produce 
milk at less cost per gallon. Good Milk, because many certified 
milk dairies feed it. It is highly recommended by Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. 


We Want You To Try 


THREE ED GRAINS 


It is just the thing to mix with your home grown corn, oats, hay, straw, fodder 
and ensilage to make a balanced ration It not only supplies the deficiency in 
Protein and Fat, but it lightens up the heavy weight grains grown on the farm. 

The leading dairymen in all parts of New York State feed it, and leading dealers 
carry it in stock and will be glad to supply you. If your dealer does not handle 
it, write us and we will refer you to the nearest dealer, or endeavor to get your 
local dealer to handle it or sell to you direct. : 


THE DEWEY BROS. CO. 


Box 579 BLANCHESTER, OHIO 


said one man who found his men slighting 
t .e work and then found the answer 
in atwo machine 


B-L-K Milker 


With this outfit one man milks 24 to 30 cows 
an hour, according to conditions. 


B-L-K Milkers “Hand Milkers are the Limit ” 


Write to us and let us show you just what you'd 
save in a year by putting in B-L-K-Milkers now. 
Tell us how many cows you keep, what power you 
use, and give a rough plan of your stable. 


Send a postal for B-L-K 
Booklet. Illustrated and FREE 
full of information :: = 


Don’t wrestle with the labor question. 
Write to us today. Many dairymen are 
easily producing Certified Milk with dust- 
proof B-L-K Milkers. Are you interested in 
high grade milk? Then write and learn 
how easy it is. 


Manufactured by 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y, 


Also Manufacturers of 
“‘Simplex’’ Link-Blade Cream Separators and other ‘‘Simplex’’ specialties. 
“THE BEST IN THE WORLD.”’ 
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Harrisons’ Trees 
True to Name 


SK the owners of Apple or Peach orchards in your neigh- 
borhood if the older trees are the varieties they thought 
they were buying. 


In many places you will find that trees have been top-worked, 
or even cut down, because the expected Baldwin or Stayman 
turned out to be some other variety. 


It is a fixed policy of Harrison’s Nurseries to grow, pack and 


and ship trees under their proper name and label. Can we do 
this with certainty? We can, because 


We Grow the Trees We Sell 


The buds are cut from bearing trees—this proves the variety. From the 
minute the bud is cut until the tree is securely packed extra care is taken to 
keep it properly labeled. Men who are thoroughly trained are responsible 
for this important work. 

More practical nurserymen and orchardists are connected with this or- 
ganization than with any other nursery firm in America. These men are 
ready to assist prospective planters in selecting a proper location, choos- 
ing the right varieties, planting and caring for the trees. Write 
this orchard service. 


Our New Catalogue for 1915 


will tell you more about Harrisons’ true-to-name Trees, our methods of 
growing, and why Harrisons’ Trees will make a profitable orchard for you. 
The old reliable varieties—Baldwin, Stayman, Yellow Transparent Apples, 
Ray and Elberta Peach, Kieffer Pear—with many of the new and worthy 
fruits are illustrated and described in detail. Get a copy today. 


Harrisons’ Nurseries 
Cornell Ave., BERLIN, MD. 


us about 
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Attractive DeLaval &xhibit at National Dairy Show, Chicago, October, 1914 


BUTTER BEST AS USUAL 


at the Great 1914 National Dairy Show 


UTTER made from cream separated 
B by De Laval Separators made the 
usual clean sweep of all highest 
awards at the great National Dairy Show 
held in Chicago last October. as it has al- 
ways done at every convention of the Na- 
tional Buttermakers Association or a 
Dairy Show since the beginning of these 
important annual contests in 1892. 
The Sweepstakes and Gold Medal awards 
in the various classes were as follows : 
Whole Milk Creamery Butter 
The highest award in the Whole Milk 
Creamery Butter Class was made to Thos. 
Sadler, of Oelwein, Ia., upon butter made 
with a DeLaval Power or Factory Separa- 
tor—score 96's. 


Gathered Cream Creamery Butter 


The highest award in the important 
Gathered Cream Creamery Butter Class 
was made to the United Dairy Co.,of Chi- 
cago, which uses both DeLaval Separators 
and Milk Clarifiers, the prize winning 
butter being made from cream gathered 
mainly from farm users of DeLaval Hand 
Separators—score 96}, . 


Farm Dairy Butter 


The highest award in the Farm Dairy 
or Home-Made Butter Class was made to 
Austin C. Higgins, of Andover, Mass.,who 
happily is not only a DeLaval user but a 
DeLaval Local Agent—score 96. 


Quality of Cream is just as important as quantity. De Laval 
users are assured of both in the greatest possible degree. 


The DeLaval Separator Company 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


iy 


29 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


ANDRUS & CHURCH, Printers, Ithaca, N.Y. 





